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BANK COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS AND EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


This is the time for many of the Bank Commissioners to ‘pre- 
sent their annual or biennial reports to the State authorities, 
showing the condition of the institutions which they are required 
to examine. These reports contain several matters which are of 
interest to the general public. In the first place they show a very 
fair return on the money invested; and what is. more important, 
that the general management of banking institutions is conserva- 
tive, keeping for the most part within the region of safe 
investments. Here and there a failure has occurred, with its 
accompanying evils, but these have been few compared with the 
entire number, 

In some States, however, no office has yet been established for 
examining and reporting on the condition of their financial insti-. 
tutions. Most of the older States long ago appointed commission- 
ers, and their work, we think, has been approved by those who 
have followed it from year to year, and has justified the needful 
expenditure. One of the oldest of these reports is from Massa- 
chusetts, which has always been a satisfactory one. The commis- 
sioners usually have possessed a high degree of fitness for their 
office, and many of their remarks and criticisms are weighty. The 
same thing, also, is true of the reports of the Bank Superintend- 
ent of New York, as well as those of other States. Elsewhere in. 
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the present number will be found extracts from some of these 
reports, and only lack of space prevents a more complete review 
of their work. 

Discussion has long been rife concerning the expediency of such 
examinations, and no little opposition exists to them in some 
quarters. Much has been said concerning national bank examina- 
tions, and we do not propose to look at that side of the. subject 
at this time. There are other reasons, however, in our judgment, 
for having such officers of this character. In the first place, 
a variety of financial institutions have been started within a few 
years, and the number and diversity are increasing. Many of 
them have been set afloat by workingmen, and who, perhaps, do 
not well understand how to conduct such business. They have 
the best intentions, but, in order to lessen expense, or, perhaps, 
from lack of knowledge, they do not think that a complete sys- 
tem of keeping accounts is needful, and so they have adopted 
short methods, which, too often, have resulted in severe loss. Any 
one can readily recall too many instances of well-intended savings 
institutions, and other means for keeping and investing the sav- 
ings of the working classes, which have come to naught. Among 
the most noteworthy of late years was the experiment of Archbishop 
Purcell, of Cincinnati. When the failure occurred it appeared that 
he had only a few memorandums relating to the deposits of a large 
number of persons. No accounts whatever worthy of the name 
were kept by the distinguished prelate. His honesty and right pur- 
pose were never questioned, and so his parishioners readily con- 
fided in him, supposing, of course, that he would care for their 
funds properly, and that, in due time, they would receive their own 
with interest. The end of this affair is not yet; but one thing 
is certain, the depositors will receive but a very small fraction of 
the sums originally left with the bishop. Indeed, we believe, it 
is not yet certain how much money he did receive from them, 
for his own accounts do not even show this. The information, to 
a considerable extent, is collected from those who left their money 
with him, and not from books kept by himself. The building and 
loan associations have several hundred millions of dollars, and for 
the most part have been managed with great economy and _ suc- 
cess. But they have no offices, their business is conducted in the 
evening, they have no regular paid officers, unless he be a secre- 
tary, who receives a small salary; and while the interest of the 
members may lead them to watch their enterprises more closely 
than investors do generally, they occasionally fail. Some of the 
failures show plainly the necessity of public supervision. 

There is also a large number of workingmen’s insurance societies, 
which fall within the same category. The insured can ill afford 
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to lose their money, for, though their losses might be small in 
amount, they would occasion great suffering. The State, in our 
judgment, has a duty to perform in protecting these investments, 
not so much from fraud as from neglect or lack of knowledge in 
keeping the proper record of the transactions. To these illustra- 
tions many could be added showing the extent of the field in which an 
intelligent and systematic supervision could be wisely exercised 
by the State. 

Of course, the old argument is always made to do duty, that 
if people cannot manage their affairs wisely let them pay the 
penalty of losing what they have. And the other argument is 
that the business of these institutions or of individuals ought not 
to be exposed to the public eye. We do not think that either 
of these objections to State supervision is very weighty. In the 
first place, so far as banking institutions receive charters from the 
State, there can be no question whatever concerning its duty to 
exercise such supervision as may be needful to keep them within 
their proper province. We all know that, like individuals, they 
may go too far if tempted by the prospect of gain, therefore a 
wholesome check of this kind is needed to restrain them from 
going beyond their lawful limit. But it is said that if this power 
can be rightfully exercised by the State with respect to chartered 
institutions, it should not, and ought not to go further; that it is 
too much to let a public official see the inside of one’s business. 
Among the national banks this objection was raised in their earlier 
history ; but long since it died out, and they now take kindly to 
examinations, for the reason that if doing business in a conservative 
manner, their approval by the Government is proof that they are 
worthy of confidence. If individuals are keeping within their proper 
sphere, then they should not object to examinations on this 
ground. A competent official would not disclose their business, 
and it may be said in this place that, notwithstanding the frequent 
changes in officials, they have rarely abused their position in this 
regard. We do not know of a case in which a bank has com- 
plained of the improper disclosure by an examiner in performing 
his duty, and certainly, if he is rightly chosen, there is no danger 
of his doing so. So the only institutions or individuals who have 
anything to fear from an examination are those that are trying 
to do wrong things, and who ought to be prevented from doing 
them. Indeed, this is the very reason why such an officer 
should be in the field everywhere. 

The efficiency of the examination depends entirely on the com- 
petency of this officer. Of late years their quality has improved. 
This applies as well to railroad as to bank examiners. What, 
therefore, should be done is, to extend the system through all 
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the States, and then to select competent examiners and keep them in 
permanently, for their efficiency depends much on their knowing 
the condition of the various institutions they are required to 
examine, the character of their officers, etc. If they were thus 
appointed and kept in office, they would do a useful service, and, 
in view of the growing diversity of financial institutions, and the 
investment of so much money in them by the working classes, 
who can ill afford to lose anything, the States ought not only 
to create these offices where they do not exist, but pay the 
utmost attention to the filling of them with competent permanent 
officials. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BUSINESS METHODS 
COMPARED. 


The recent conference between the railroad managers of our 
country and several large banking houses who represented foreign 
owners of bonds and stocks, starts the inquiry whether foreign 
methods of doing business are more conservative and sagacious 
than our own. Many of the American railroad companies, as we 
all know, have been doing business, either at a loss or at excess- 
ively low rates, and the foreign interest, believing that this was 
the result of a wrong policy, have sought through their agents to 
have some arrangement effected whereby a more regular income 
could be secured. The newspapers say that the railroad managers 
were not altogether pleased at the attitude in which they found 
themselves; their assembling on the solicitation of the bankers 
was a kind of implied confession of wrong-doing, and the public 
generally regarded the meeting as one of inquiry and confession, 
closing with pledges for future good behavior. Of course, these 
managers, On many an occasion, have of their own accord met 
for mutual conference, and no one has interpreted their conduct 
as implying that they were under the guardianship of, or amenable 
to, any other power. We rejoice that such a power does exist, 
for many of the worst mistakes of railroad managers have sprung 
from too great confidence in their position; that they were respon- 
sible to no one; and could do quite as they pleased. If this be 
a new experience for them, the cup of humiliation was a needful 
one to drink, and we trust that its good effects will last for a 
long time. 

Abroad, railroad managers have conferences like our own, agree- 
ments are made and changed from time to time; but, certainly, 
no conference there has had an origin similar to this. Is it true, 
then, that our railroad officials are less sagacious or honest, or 
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more reckless than the railroad managers in the old world? That 
ours were in the wrong is clearly shown by the agreement adopted 
for restoring rates and their maintenance in the future. Had 
these not been cut, or, in other words, had harmony existed 
among the various competing lines on some fairly paying basis, 
we should never have heard of this conference. It is true that 
American railroad managers are far more daring and reckless than 
those abroad. The reason is, until recent years no transportation 
or other business was seriously affected with permanent competi- 
tion. Men, therefore, could do a thousand things which would be 
condemned abroad, and which, if done there, would have resulted 
in immediate injury or speedy ruin. The rapid growth of our 
country has repaired many an unwise investment—excessive rail- 
road building and other mischiefs of that kind. Moreover, many 
of these blunders have been repaired so quickly as to escape the 
knowledge of the public. Abroad, where the growth of the several 
countries has been slower, mistakes have been less frequent, and 
greater circumspection has been needful to prevent losses. So the 
managers here have continued in their old way, projecting great 
lines, incurring heavy expenses, believing that in a short time at 
least they would pay, and the wisdom of them, if not altogether 
clear in the beginning, would be speedily demonstrated. 

It is evident that the time has now come when railroad manage- 
ment, based on the ideas which have prevailed in the past, must 
come to an end. All the great lines east of the Mississippi have 
been completed. While railroad building will continue in all sec- 
tions of the country in varying degree, it will be the filling in of 
breaks here and there, the development of systems already built. 
Even west of the Mississippi it may be questioned whether the 
lines running to the Pacific will not be the projectors and owners 
of all the various additions which are likely to be made in that 
portion of our country. Perhaps there may be some independent 
north and south lines built; but even this may be doubted. We 
may regard our systems, therefore, as essentially established, and 
all additions must be made with reference to them. The element 
of competition is becoming keener and keener, the tendency of 
rates is constantly downward, and unless this be for a temporary 
purpose, is never likely to be increased. Should a movement of 
this kind ever be attempted, it is quite probable that the State 
legislatures would immediately exercise their power to make a 
maximum rate, and thus confine the railroads to their present 
earning capacity. 

The foreign holders seem to perceive the situation more clearly 
than we do ourselves, and the reason has already been given. 
They live in countries possessing entirely different conditions, and 
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they see clearly enough, therefore, what the effect must be of 
establishing and continuing such a policy, or rather lack of policy, 
which has existed among many of our great corporations for the 
last few months. Is it any wonder, then, that they should seek 
in some fitting way to put an end to these things; to bring our 
railroad managers, as it were, to their senses, and to make them 
see more clearly what they are doing, and the probable end of 
their course? It must be said in defense of the managers that 
they did not expect the low and demoralizing rates that have been 
prevailing to continue forever; but then the foreign owner at once 
said, Why should it exist at all? Why should there not be har- 
mony, in view of the fact that all the several interests were work- 
ing for the same end? 

No one will pretend that the American manager has less regard 
for dividends, or is really less ambitious to make a good showing 
for his company than foreign managers are for theirs. Both are 
on the same plane in this respect. They have the same concep- 
tion of the public welfare. The difference is simply one of policy; 
the ends of the two are the same. The foreign manager says, let 
us have uniform rates, let them be permanently maintained. The 
American manager says, if my competitors will not deal fairly by 
me, let us have a war that shall bring them to their senses. The 
one may be called the rough-and-ready method, the other the 
method of reason. It cannot be said that the rough-and-ready 
method has always failed; on the other hand, in our rough, stir- 
ring country hitherto it has generally been very effective; but it 
may be questioned whether or not we have not reached a plane 
of development in which this method must give way to the higher 
and rational one. The situation reminds one of the pioneer days 
of settlement, in which every man carried his bowie knife, and 
was his own arbiter and executor of the law. The railroad man- 
agers have not thought much of appealing to the law whenever 
unreasoning and destructive competition occurred. Sometimes, it 
is true, they have tried arguments and agreements; but these have 
been broken so often that honest railroad managers have despaired 
of accomplishing anything in this manner. So war has been the 
order of the day. Once more reason is on the throne, new agree- 
ments have been made; and all will watch with intense interest this 
last experiment in the way of conducting rival railroads on rational 
principles, 

There is another side to this question, hardly less important 
than that above noted—the effect of these terrible rivalries and 
competitions on business. A newspaper reported a day or two ago 
that several large trunk factories in Wisconsin had been obliged 
to close since the restoration of rates, and will close permanently 
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or start in a locality more favorable to their business. The 
increased rates have swept away all prospective profits, and meant 
absolute bankruptcy if the business were continued. How many 
concerns in the various parts of our country have a similar his- 
tory? When the rates for carrying flour were made the same for 
Buffalo as for Rochester, milling in the latter center, which had 
been a great industry, disappeared. Numberless instances might be 
given in which industries have been paralyzed by a change of 
railroad rates. This is not the least evil springing from railroad 
rivalries. Whether these companies in Wisconsin, which have 
recently closed, were established before the low rates were estab- 
lished, we do not know; but they had flourished, and evidently 
supposed they would always. 

Two policies may be adopted by the railroads which are per- 
fectly fair to their customers. A permanent rate may be adopted 
and maintained, and then, if the manufacturer or merchant cannot 
sustain himself, the consequence must not be charged to the 
transportation company, but solely to himself or other causes. But 
whenever lower rates are made by other lines to their customers, 
what shall be done? Suppose the first road says, we have estab- 
lished our rate, and we propose to maintain it; if you cannot 
live, we regret the consequence, but we cannot help you. The 
merchant or producer in that case, if finding himself unable to 
compete successfully, would be obliged to close, like the Wisconsin 
concerns, and’ go elsewhere. Changes of this nature, in truth, occur 
constantly. At the present time there is a great development in 
the iron industry in Alabama and Tennessee. Eastern and Western 
Capitalists, believing that there is a great future for capital in that 
section, are putting millions into iron plants in those States. On 
the other hand, a railroad company can meet such changes by 
reducing its rates, and thus keep its old patrons alive and their 
own business good. It will be clearly seen that the fortunes of 
the patron of the road and the road itself are identical in this 
regard, and that if the shipper suffers in consequence of the good 
fortune of a rival, the railroad company also must suffer. Did the 
latter do nothing for its shipper its business might entirely go. 
But it cannot be maintained that the railroad company is under 
any obligation to change its rate in order to favor the shipper; 
whether it shall do so turns on the question of income to the 
road, and fair dealing with other shippers engaged in the same 
business, located at different points. This is one of the most 
vexatious questions of the time, and is intimately bound up with 
the future success of these enterprises. Shall permanent rates be 
established and maintained at all hazards, or shall the railroad 
companies eventually go into partnership with their shippers and 
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make such rates that both can live? The magnitude of this ques- 
tion at once appears from this form of statement. In the past, it 
has been loosely conducted, the railroads sometimes doing one 
thing and sometimes the other; but the time is near at hand when 
the railroad companies must perforce adopt one policy or the other. 
Some railroad companies have large interests in furnaces and manu- 
factures along their lines of transportation. This expansion of the 
railroad business is not warranted by charter, and is a hazardous 
policy at best, but the object of it is to build up a business and 
make it secure. This question is so great that perhaps only the 
State can deal with it effectively. What they would do can be 
answered at once. Rates of some kind would be made and main- 
tained, and the shipper would simply take his chances. He would 
not look to the railroad company for assistance. If the roads 
favored him largely it would be his own good fortune. If they 
were against him, he could not blame the company for the conse- 
quences. 

The restoration of rates will no doubt lead to many entangle- 
ments of which we shall learn more and more in the future. They 
will emphasize the difficulty above noted, and perhaps help on the 
growing movement towards State interference. More and more the 
public seems to turn to the State for a settlement of this ques- 
tion. Surely, if this last effort of the railroad managers to attain 
peace and preserve harmony among themselves should prove a 
failure, the demand for State action would become more imperative 
than ever. 
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Profits in Mining.—The Engineering and Mining Journal, in its 
annual review of mining, has some very interesting statistics con- 
cerning the profitableness of our mining industries. It remarks 
that many of the most profitable mines, owned either by individu- 
als or close corporations, make no returns whatever of dividends, 
and, therefore, the public possesses only an inadequate idea of the 
profits derived from this source; yet those of sixty-four mines 
exceed thirteen millions of dollars during last year. The fact may 
also be added that these sixty-four mines have returned to their 
shareholders in the aggregate more than a hundred millions of 
dollars. The market value of thirty-seven of them at the close of 
the year was over ninety millions, and their dividends exceeded 
eleven millions, or at the average rate of 12% per cent. at the 
present market value of their stock. 
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MILD WEATHER AND ITS EFFECTS ON TRADE. 


The ancient and honored proverb that tells us one extreme is 
sure to follow another, in the mental and moral world, has proven 
equally true of the physical world in the changes of seasons, or 
rather of the weather, this winter compared with that of last. 
We are now more than two-thirds through the winter months, 
and yet have had no winter weather, with scarcely any frosts, and 
none now in the ground in this latitude, while farmers in the West 
and Northwest have been able to plow and sow crops the past 
month. So far, this year’s temperature and climate have been 
as unprecedentedly mild as last year’s were cold and inclement. 
The effect on business has been almost the reverse, some branches, 
like that of transportation, having been exceptionally favored, while 


others, like the coal trade, have suffered equally. 
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That there is 


poetic justice in this, none will deny, after the winter of 1888, 
when the coal trade was favored beyond all comparison, at the 
expense of almost all other kinds of business, and the railroads 
were scarcely able to keep open and earn running expenses, by 


reason of constant blockades. 


RAILROAD EXPENSES AND EARNINGS. 


Now the railroads have had the minimum of expense of opera- 
tion, although some have also had the minimum of traffic or 
unremunerative rates. But they have saved nearly, if not quite, 
enough on usual winter expenses, this year, to make up the excess 
over average cost of operation at this season, and offset last year’s 


deficit in earnings on this account. 


Were it not for this fact, and 


its effect on the showing of earnings this year compared with a 
year. ago, the railroads would be in worse 
than they are to-day, and the stock market would have suffered 


deeper depression than it has. 


Indeed, this 


shape financially 


mild winter 


has 


been a godsend to all the railroads of the country north of the 
Ohio River, except the coal roads, which have borne the largest 
losses in the coal trade, on account of the warm winter. 


THE COAL AND IRON TRADES. 


The coal roads and coal trade had an exceptionally good year 
in 1888, even with some falling off in demand from the iron indus- 
try in consequence of reduced railroad building, because this loss 
was made up by general demard, as shown by the fact that 
while iron manufacturers were not rushed and behind their orders, 


as in 1887, they generally kept running through the year. Hence 
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the demand for coal the past year may be considered the maxi- 
mum, including mariufacturing, transportation, and domestic con- 
sumption. Yet with all this, the coal companies went into the 
present year with large accumulations of stocks against very small 
ones a year ago, and domestic consumption probably nearly double 
that of this season. If, therefore, the output of coal last year left 
a large surplus on January 1, 1889, it is evident that the output 
must be reduced this year, and with it reduced tonnage for the 
coal roads, and lower tolls to compare with the lower prices 
for their product. The iron industry is the only source from 
which an increased demand can be looked for, as the other manu- 
facturing interests of the country were generally fully employed 
all last year, and can do no more this, unless they run night and 
day, of which there appears no prospect now. Where the iron 
trade can find new fields of activity or extension of old ones does 
not yet appear, notwithstanding the presidential election and tariff 
uncertainty are out of the way this year. , 


THE METAL MARKETS AND COPPER SYNDICATE. 


Indeed, there are signs of an unhealthy state of the markets 
for some raw materials used in iron manufactures, and its 
allied metal industries, which are often seen on the eve of trouble 
arising from over-production, which is only overcome by curtail- 
ing it till supply and demand are again equalized. This is 
especially true of the copper and tin markets, which have been 
under the control of cliques and syndicates until the trade is 
becoming alarmed at the condition of these staples, and fears are 
entertained that the English and French copper syndicate will be 
unable to control the market for copper through this year, and 
that we will soon see a collapse in its present clique values 
like that in tin last year, when the Corwiths were no longer 
able to take the increased production like that now coming 
from old copper mines reopened the past year, which had been 
abandoned. The collapse of the Panama Canal, which we have so 
long predicted, has served to weaken the financial support of the 
copper syndicate, both of which had their headquarters in Paris. 
If the latter survives this year, or the former is reorganized 
during 1889, either will be fortunate. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION. 


The railroad situation, outside of the coal roads, also is still mixed, 
though the bankers, who furnish them the sinews of war, have 
been smoking the pipe of peace with the presidents of the 
Great Trunk Line, Granger, Southwestern and Pacific systems. 
These high contracting parties have agreed to keep the peace and 
maintain rates, and the agreement is ratified; but nobody has given 
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any bonds to keep that peace any longer than his word binds 
him; and that has formerly not been over-night. Since the year 
began, however, the new leaf then turned over has not blown 
back more than once or twice, and a paper weight was imme- 
diately put upon that leaf, and its special financial patron set to 
watch it that it should not blow back again. Hence the net earn- 
ings, taken with reduced expenses, due to the mild winter, have made 
a better showing than was expected on light traffic, which has fallen 
off sharply since the rush of December shipments on old cut rates 
was over. But the comparison is made with a year ago, when the 
roads were blockaded, and barely earning their increased expenses. 


WESTERN ROADS AND THEIR MANAGEMENTS. 


The Granger roads proper, or those running west and northwest 
from Chicago, are probably now near the depths of their Slough of 
Despond. The St. Paul and Quincy systems have not earned their 
fixed charges the past year. The Northwestern, Rock Island, and 
even the old Illinois Central, are not believed to have earned 
even their reduced dividends, though in sound financial condition 
still, while the Alton is about the only one believed to be out of 
danger, with honest capitalization as well as management, and there- 
fore smaller fixed charges and dividends to earn. But the South- 
western systems are just entering their worst period of depression, 
led by the Atchison, which has fallen nearly $3,000,000 behind its 
fixed charges the past year, while paying out nearly as much more 
in unearned dividends from the proceeds of its sales of bonds. 
This is about the worst mismanagement, to call it by a mild 
term, that this country has ever seen, of railway corporations, 
since the Reading road borrowed millions for unearned dividends, 
preceding its bankruptcy. Taken together with the suicidal pol- 
icy that has seriously crippled another great system, the Burling- 
ton & Quincy, during the past year, both of which have been 
controlled in Boston, it would appear that that financial center 
will have to abdicate its boasted claim to honest and able railroad 
management, superior to that of its wicked sister, New York, where 
harsh and general criticism has been caused by similar action on 
the part of the St. Paul Directory, controlled in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, as well as by the habitual policy of the management 
which controls the other great southwestern system, the Missouri 
Pacific, which showed superior sagacity, if not honesty, compared 
with the Atchison, in reducing dividends when earnings, from 
which alone they can ever be honestly paid, would no longer per- 
mit. Hence this latter mismanaged company has been the mill- 
stone about the neck of all other railroad property: in the minds 
of investors—as reflected in the stock market, which has_ been 
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dragged down in face of the better prospects of a permanent res- 
toration of rates than for years, and when the rest of the stock mar- 
ket seemed ready to respond to this effort at harmony in railway 
management. This explains the decline and weakness in stocks 
the past month, though at the close it looked as if the drop in 
Atchison, from about par to under 50 per cent., had nearly 
spent itself, and as if this practical wiping out of half its capital 
stock had about discounted the future of that property upon the 
present status of its affairs, so far as known—its official statement 
being somewhat incomplete. | 


THE TRUNK LINES IN BETTER CONDITION, 


The Trunk Lines are in the most satisfactory position of any 
great system at present, and they are the nearest out of the 
woods in which they have been groping about since the parallel- 
ing craze struck them. This spent itself in the East, and ended 
with the West Shore punishment of the investors whose money 
built it, and the country is growing up to the new facilities. Their 
managers are tired of war, and generally desire peace, and have 
less speculative interest in the stock market than managers of 
some western roads, to induce. them to break the new treaty they 
chiefly helped to bring’ about. From this on, therefore, these 
roads are likely to improve their financial condition, though slowly, 
with improving business, for they are less dependent upon any 
single crop or kind of traffic at special seasons of the year than 
western roads. All railroads lead to New York, as all military 
roads once did to Rome, and they get the East and ‘Vest bound 
commerce of the continent, and of the China Pacific trade, which, 
like their local traffic, is fast growing to the increased Trunk Line 
facilities. Beside their traffic is, diversified merchandise of all kinds, 
iron, coal, grain, cotton, provisions, flour, live stock, etc., while all 
other systems in the country are more or less dependent upon 
one or two of these industries. 


THE BOND AND MONEY MARKETS. 


These facts in regard to the different systems of roads will ex- 
plain their different courses on the stock exchange, and the tend- 
ency of the market for railway securities, which has been growing 
less and less active for stocks and more active for first and sec- 
ond mortgage bonds, in which the bulk of the January disburse- 
ments have been reinvested, though a large balance is still idle in 
bank, awaiting something to buy which will make the principal 
safe if the interest is small. Hence the rapid increase in the sur- 
plus reserve of the banks, the low rates of interest, and the small 
offerings and purchases of Government bonds by the Treasury, the 
purchases of which, under the April 17th circular, amount to nearly 
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$110,000,000, of which about $51,500,000 were 4 per cents, and about 
$58,500,000 4% per cents, at a cost of nearly $!30,000,000, about 
$67,000,000 of which for 4s, and’ nearly $63,000,000 for 4%s. 

Sterling exchange has ruled dull and featureless, and except for 
one or two small shipments, no gold has been exported, exchange 
keeping under the exporting point, as cotton, provisions, and corn 
were shipped freely in December and early January, on the old 
cut rates of freight on through stuff from the West and South. 
But since the middle of January these have fallen off, partly 
because of our declining produce markets, which have _ scared 
exporters off, and partly on account of scarcity of, and higher 
rates for, ocean freights. This, however, has been made up in part 
by renewed foreign buying of our bonds. 


GENERAL TRADE SINCE THE NEW YEAR BEGAN, 


As a rule, general trade since the new year has been disappoint- 
ing, as the mild weather has checked demand for winter goods 
already sold to retailers, while it has prevented them from coming 
into the market again to stock up. This has made retail and 
jobbing trade smaller than expected, yet it has been better than 
a year ago. On the other hand, wholesale houses report that 
their traveling men, through whom go per cent. of this class of 
trade with the country is now said to be done, have placed large 
orders for spring trade, especially in the East, where the trade in 
fine goods has been especially free, in spite of the black eye New 
England investors have gotten in the Boston market on Quincy, 
Atchison, and other local stocks, which have been affected in like 
manner though good dividends on their copper stocks have been 
received from the syndicate in Europe. 

The distribution of goods has been much better this than last 
winter, owing to the freedom from snow blockades and intense 
cold. While the iron industries are doing less for new railway 
construction than a vear ago, the returns show that they are doing 
more for the equipment of old and new roads than they did last 
year. The Razlroad Gazette shows that this was the source from 
which the deficit in railroad building was largely made up. We 
quote from its report at length, because of its bearing on the con- 
ditions of the industries reviewed above, and upon commercial and 
financial interests in general : 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT IN 1888. 


It says: “In 1888 seventeen.firms built 2,180 locomotives, and sixty- 
six railroad companies in the United States and Canada built 382. 
This is undoubtedly very near the whole year’s output. The 
seventeen firms of locomotive builders include all of the large 
builders, and all whose product has been important. Replies were 
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received from 108 railroads, and the sixty-six which built loco- 
motives include all of the larger companies, and nearly all which 
build any locomotives. The average annual output -of the nine- 
teen firms from 1880 to 1887 was 1,645 locomotives, and the least 
number built was 800, in 1885. Of the seventeen firms only one 
built over 700 locomotives. The next largest product of one firm 
was 301. There were three firms which built over 200 locomotives 
each, and seven building over 100. Besides the locomotives, there 
were seventeen rotary snow-plows built. 

“The cars for freight service built in 1888 were, by thirty-seven 
firms 62,280, and by sixty-six railroads 19,910, or 82,190 in all. It 
is impossible to say what percentage of the output of the year 
these figures represent, but it must be a very large part of the 
whole. In 1887 the cars built to run in freight service were, by 
fifteen car works 23,775, and by twenty-nine railroads 6,426, or 
30,201 in all. It is seen that the number of cars built increased 
in 1888 in greater ratio than the number of companies reporting, 
which in itself would indicate that the output has actually 
increased. On the other hand, those car builders who reported in 
both years almost without exception built somewhat more cars in 
1887 than in 1888, the net result for the fifteen firms being a 
decrease of about 6 per cent. in the latter year. This is the 
closest approximation that our returns will enable us to make to 
the relative activity of the freight car business of the two years. 
Among the twenty-one car works reporting for 1888 who did not 
report for 1887 are ten which built over 1,000 cars each, five 
which built over 2,000 cars each, and three which built over 3,000 
each. These ten large producers were enough to raise the average 
so as to account for the fact that while the number of cars 
built has increased more than the number of car works reporting, 
the individual works reporting in both years show an actual but 
slight diminution of activity. Of the thirty-six car works, one 
built over 5,000 cars for freight service, four built over 4,000 each, 
ten built over 3,000 each, twelve built over 2,000 each, and 
twenty over I,000., 

“The same car works and railroads report cars built to run in 
passenger service as follows: By thirty-six car works 1,954; by 
sixty-six railroads 517; total, 2,471. In 1887 fifteen car works built 
561 cars for passenger service, and twenty-nine railroads built 169, 
or 730 in all. In every case where one car company has reported 
for both years the product of 1888 is considerably increased over 
1887, and it is a fair presumption that the passenger car business 
was generally more active in 1888. There were four works that 
built over 300 passenger train cars each. On the whole, in spite 
of the great falling off in railroad construction, and notwithstand- 
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ing the decrease in net earnings, the year 1888 was one of the 
three years of greatest output of rolling stock, and the amount 
turned out was nearly if not quite equal to that produced in 


1887 or in 1882.” 
THE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


There has been a severe and general liquidation the past month 
in nearly all the speculative markets for produce. Wheat has 
crossed the dollar mark again on the down grade, and has struck 
gsc. or less both here and in Chicago, notwithstanding it is the 
last half of a short crop year, when the shortage is being both 
seen and felt, while the same parties were bulling it 25c. above 
the dollar at the beginning of the crop year. That the Bears are 
selling themselves into another hole as deep as they did last fall, 
before Hutchinson of Chicago put the market up so severely on 
them, is now generally believed by the most conservative, and 
another Bull deal and corner, as bad as last September, is more 
than possible before another crop. Corn has dragged down with 
wheat and on the free movement of the big crop. But exporters 
have taken it freely and kept stocks down. Oats have followed 
corn, but flour has not followed wheat, as it has been held up by 
the western millers, who are still firm believers in still higher prices 
before the next crop. The packers of Chicago, who have worked 
together this year, if not in a Trust, until they have succeeded in 
breaking the hog market over a cent, and provisions nearly $2 on 
pork and lard and meats tc. per lb., until many believe they have 
got prices too low, and that a reaction upward will follow; if not, 
some Bull deals, so soon as packers cover their shorts, now that 
they have “shaken out” the longs and got their stuff. Yet the 
Bears look for a large supply of hogs next summer, and are selling 
the summer months for a further decline, believing the big corn 


crop will begin to tell in supply of hogs by that time. The mild . 


winter has helped the Bears by keeping hogs back until very fat 
and large before marketing them, as it paid farmers better than 
to ship their corn to market. Exporters have done some business 
on the break, but they are now scared off by its continuance. 
Cotton has gone the way of all other products of the farm, and 
the farmer who looked for a better year for his surplus crops is 
not feeling much encouraged by the course of these markets. The 
crop estimates have been raised to 7,250,000 and 7,500,000 bales 
from 7,000,000, the generally accepted figures early in the season. 
This has been caused by the larger receipts at the ports of late, 
and bigger interior movement, especially from the Southwestern 
Cotton Belt. The result has been a liquidation of the 7,000,000 
crop bulls who calculated on a deficit in stocks at beginning of this 
year, compared with last, to put prices up with crop no larger 
than in 1887. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Illinois Farm Mortgages—The State Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of Illinois has been engaged during the last year in ascertaining 
the mortgage indebtedness of the State. From this report it seems 
that there are in the State 34,694,172 acres of land; of this total 
the whole number of acres under mortgage is 23.28 per cent., and 
the number of acres mortgaged for loans, as distinguished from 
deferred payments, is 20.40 per cent. The aggregate of existing 
mortgages on lands for the whole State are as follows: The whole 
number of mortgages is 92,787; the gross amount for which they 
were given, $142,400,300, and the whole number of acres encum- 
bered 8,078,582. But of this number 2,388 mortgages were executed 
in Cook county, for the total sum of $18,667,202, and covering 
116,228 acres. This leaves for the State at large outside of Cook 
county, a total mortgage indebtedness on lands of $123,733,098, in 
90,399 mortgages, and on 7,962,354 acres. Of these, however, 
13,287 mortgages for $20,633,072, and covering 1,001,726 acres, or 
12.58 per cent. of the whole, are recorded as for deferred payments, 
and the remainder, 77,112 mortgages for $103,100,026, and on 6,960,- 
628 acres for loans. As to what proportion of these loans may 
have been made for the purchase of other lands, or for buildings, 
tilling, or other betterments, there is, of course, no record evidence. 
In the last number of the MAGAZINE some reference was made to 
the mortgage indebtedness in Kansas. As a considerable portion of 
that State has suffered during the last season from drought, one 
short crop was enough to sweep away the narrow margins of 
many of the farmers. Foreclosures are now the order of the day. 
_ Loan institutions, in order to save themselves and to prevent a general 
scare, have formed companies for the purpose of temporarily pro- 
tecting their borrowers, and thus averting a general panic. The 
Illinois Bureau has done a first-rate piece of work in collecting 
these statistics, not only for the Illinois farmer, but for all who 
are perhaps meditating an indulgence of the same _ character. 
Surely the farmers have been reckless in plunging so deeply into 
debt, and their experience in Kansas, and the presentation of these 
huge figures in Illinois, we trust will put an effective check on this 
vicious practice. 





State Debts—From the messages of the Governors in many of the 
States, transmitted to their respective legislatures, it appears that 
tte States are rapidly discharging their indebtedness everywhere. 
A considerable formal debt. remains in some of them, but the sink- 
ing funds are large, so that the net indebtedness in every State, 
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without exception, has become a small thing. Unfortunately, similar 
progress has not been made in paying the indebtedness of the munici- 
palities, especially the cities. We believe there has been a large 
contraction of the indebtedness of towns and townships, and of 
counties also, in the eastern and middle States particularly, but 
the cities seem to find it difficult to lessen their obligations. 
They have grown with such amazing rapidity that a great deal 
must be done to render them fit habitations and convenient places 
for the transaction of business. Furthermore, the expenditure has 
been enormously increased, not only by inefficient and corrupt 
_management, but by the adoption of a short-sighted policy con-, 
cerning their future growth. Many of them have grown with such 
rapidity that the original scheme of improvement, whether for 
water, sewerage or otherwise was soon found to be incomplete, 
and a new outlay has been necessary. The cities are now making 
improvements on a much broader scale with reference to their 
future development. A great deal more attention is paid to munici- 
pal expenditure than formerly, and while there are but feeble . 
signs of diminution in the amount, yet the public are likely to get 
more for their money than they did a few years ago. 





A New View of the Theory of Wages.—At the meeting of the 
American Economic Association, Mr. Stuart Wood, of Philadelphia, 
read a valuable and highly original paper on the equilibrium 
between the supply of and demand for labor; or, rather, 
reproduced his thoughts on the subject from the October number 
of the Quarterly Fournal of Economics, in which they first appeared. 
By equilibrium in wages, or the price of labor, is meant when 
the demand therefor just equals the existing supply, “and this will 
occur,” says Mr. Wood, “when it pays employers to hire the whole 
number of laborers who are seeking employment.” The problem 
then is to find out the condition under which the whole number 
may be employed. Before stating what this condition is, a brief 
explanation is needful concerning the employment of capital. The 
owner may lay it out in buildings or machinery, in improving the 
soil, or keep it in the form of money, or put it to other uses; 
such capital Mr. Wood calls auxiliary. In all cases, the owner in 
using his capital is animated with the desire for gain. The use 
made of it, then, turns on the question of profit from the use to 
which it is devoted. The theory can be simply explained by an 
illustration. A machine, or an improved machine, is invented for 
carding wool. A. introduces the machine in his mill, and dispenses 
with the labor of ten men. B. discovers A.’s advantage over him 
in production. The ten men, too, are without employment. Shall 
B. buy machinery like A.’s? There is an alternative. If, with an 
37 
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additional quantity of the old machinery, B.’s men, together with 
the ten whom -A. discharged, are willing to work for the same 
sum as A. pays in the aggregate for those remaining, then B. is 
once more on the same plane of advantage with A. But one 
may say, “Why should B.’s men be willing to work at a reduced 
rate?” For the simple reason that, if they do not, he will be 
obliged to buy new machinery like A.’s, which would result in the 
discharge of ten of them. Rather than run the risk of a discharge, 
which, so far as that particular process is concerned, must be per- 
manent, they would prefer to work for less. In other words, if 
men are willing to work fur enough Jess to overcome the economy 
* wrought by introducing better machinery, there need be no dis- 
placement of labor. Mr. Wood states the principle thus: “The 
price of a given amount of labor is equal to the price which is 
to be paid for the use of such amount of auxiliary capital as can 
replace it in those operations where the two things may be indif- 
ferently employed with equal pecuniary advantage.” The writer 
then proceeds to apply the principle, and illustrates its operation 
in many ways. 








National Bookkeeping.—In 1837, when a large amount of national! 
surplus was distributed among the States, it was done under the 
. form of a loan, which has been so carried on the books of the 
Treasury ever since. Indeed, the fact is not known by everyone 
that when General Dix became Secretary of the Treasury, during 
the last days of President. Buchanan’s administration, he wished 
to call on the States for its reimbursement. At that time, the 
Government credit was at a very low ebb; 18 per cent., we 
believe, was paid for money, and it was difficult to procure it 
even at that price. No wonder that General Dix should have 
thought of resorting to this expedient to restore a_ bankrupt’ 
treasury. A bill has recently been introduced into the House for 
the correction of the books of the Treasury, whereby the sum will 
no longer appear in the various reports that are made by the 
Government officers. 





Production of the Precious Metals—Mr. Valentine, whose esti- 
mate of the precious metal product of our country is generally 
regarded as of high authority, has issued the figures for 1888. 
The gold product is $30,468,052, and the silver output is $54,348,- 
420. California is credited with a production of $10,000,000 of 
gold; Montana, $5,000,000; Colorado, $3,000,000; Nevada, $2,800,- 
000; Idaho, $2,600,000; Dakota, $2,500,000; and smaller amounts 
in Oregon, Washington, Alaska, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona; 
while the receipts from British Columbia and Mexico amount 
only to about $480,000, Of silver, Colorado has the largest 
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product, $17,700,000; Montana, ‘$11,500,000 ; Nevada, $6,800,000: 
Idaho, $3,700,000; Utah, $3,400,000; and smaller amounts in Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Arizona, and Dakota; while nearly $1,200,000 
was received from Mexico. The aggregate production of gold and 
silver in the States and territories west of the Missouri River 
for the last eight years was as follows: 


Gold. Szlver. 
Dc cpckbdebshsstakensankseewines $32,559,057 $38,033,055 
Sh 6bnnsecee Sedeente sav besceccorn 30,6 3,959 42,987,613 
i Sd eet dead 16004600 gin 0edebepe os 29,011,318 48, 133.039 
SG dkers ddd bees dc0b be Keeeaeawesen 27,816,640 42,975,101 
Ce cediees heeds ee eer ee ee 25,183,567 43,529,925 
NS Ad 0s 4 dddnsn se 0605e o0dseeeses es 26,393,750 44,516,599 
rr eee eee 29,561,424 52,136,851 
sic p eked ibe CaReebee eeense's 32,500,067 50,833,884 
PAS daiebeae eae es Weseacdt cane 29,987,7C2 53,152,747 


Mexico’s production of gold and silver for a number of years 
is the following: 








Years. Gold. Szlver. Total, 
Caetecedcdanhates cove $747,000 $24,837,000 $25,584,000 
wine caccgadencbewenne 881,000 25,125,000 26,006,000 
Penh dassoneeessecusss 942,000 26,800,000 27,742,000 
i ciavecies és case navees 1,013,C0O 29,234,C00 30,247,000 
PSs awe sch see coewas 937,0CcO 29,329,000 30, 266,000 
Pb ecerensdscacdotecsss 956,0c0 29, 569,000 30,525,000 
Ditievnsecendndeetsccess 1,055,000 31,695,000 32,750,000 
_ aan bcnenekeneenee 914,000 33,226,000 34,140,000 
been seca seassadoeuces 1,026,000 34,112,000 35, 138,000 
RAL cs Vacenwedanwent 1,047,000 34,600,000 35,047,000 
isi biddsk iste ewinewde 1,031,000 34,912,000 35,943,000 

Total. ..... $10, 549,000 $33314.39,000 $343,988,000 


Mr. Valentine concludes, from his study of production in 
American nations and States, that the mining interests are steadily 
developing, and that the increasing facilities of railway communi- 
cation, and the progress made in the various industries and 
mechanical and scientific appliances, afford the assurance of con- 
tinued growth in the yield of precious metals. 





The Value of Ratlroad Securities—Mr. Henry C. Adams, the 
Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has added an 
appendix to their report, containing some valuable information 
relating to the finances of the railroads of the country. The first 
table gives a classification of the railroads and their mileage, and 
the second gives the amount of stocks, bonds and all kinds of 
floating indebtedness. The following summary represents 120,000 
miles of railroad: 


Per Cent, 
Ratlway Capital. Amount out- oftotal Fer mileof 
standing. capital, road. 
SE sc iciedaceseeusees $2,918,687,049 41.84 $24,322.39 
a ee eee ee 471,985,862 6.76 3,933-22 
ND Aa a's sce tudowseeasenede 3,384,930, 213 48.52 28,207.75 
Floating debt plus current liabilities. 200,668 ,032 2.88 1,672.23 





, ey ae ieakedee 6,976,271,156 100,00 58,135.59 
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Mr. Adams has some interesting remarks concerning the pro- 
portions of capital existing in the form of stocks and bonds. Of 
the total amount 48.60 is assigned to stock and 48.52 to bonds, 
leaving less than 3 per cent. in the form of current liabilities. 
From these figures it will be seen how easy it is to obtain and 
keep control of railroad properties, for, as we all know, the stock- 
holders are the managers so long as their companies remain in a 
solvent condition. Of late years the tendency has been in the 
direction of issuing a smaller amount of stock than formerly, 
thus obtaining a larger percentage of the cost from the sale of 
bonds. The smaller the amount of stock issued, the easier it is 
to get and keep control, and this is one of the reasons, doubt- 
less, why so little stock is issued in the new enterprises. Mr. 
Adams has some remarks on this subject which are worth 
adding : 

Railroads are almost universally built on borrowed capital, and the 
amount of stock that is issued, in the majority of cases, represents the 
difference between the actual cost of the undertaking and the con- 
fidence of the public—expressed by the amount of bonds it is willing to 
absorb—in the ultimate success of the venture. This thought is pre- 
sented, perhaps too strongly, yet well presented, in the words of a well- 
known writer on technical questions pertaining to railway affairs. He 
says: ‘‘The same general law obtains, and always has obtained through- 
out the world, that such properties (as railways) are always built on 
borrowed money up to the limit of what is regarded as their positive 
and certain minimum value. The risk only—the dubious margin which 
is dependent upon sagacity, skill, and good management—is assumed 
and held by the company proper, who control and manage the prop- 
erty.”* It may then be said that, as a rule, stock represents the specu- 
lative interest in railway management, while bonds represent actual 
proprietorship, and measure in a rough manner the estimate by the 
public of the minimum or certain value of the road. Whether or not 
it is a sign of healthful activity that bonds should tend to overbalance 
stock, or what the movement in the future is likely to be in this respect, 
are questions that for the present must be passed by; but one point in 
this connection seems worthy a moment’s notice. Stocks are properly 
termed the entrepreneur property—that is to say, the property of the 
manager. A control over a majority of the shares issued gives control 
over management; or, translating these statements into the figures 
presented in the summary above, the ownership of $1,695,336,556, or 
24.30 per cent. of the total railway capital, may give complete direction 
over $6,976,271,156 of railway capital, or 120,000 miles of operated line. 
This is a fact frequently presented by publicists, but it is one which 
never loses its significance as giving character to the American railway 
system. 





Alaska Paid For—The United States paid $7,500,000 for the 
territory of Alaska, and at the time there was much unfavorable 
criticism regarding the expediency of the purchase. It was objected 
that the territory was not needed, and that it was a mere waste 


* The Economic Theory of Railway Location, p. 31. 
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of money. But we are beginning to reap the fruits of this pur- 
chase. The money received by the Government for the seal fish- 
eries is already $7,000,000, while an indirect revenue has accrued 
of $3,000,000 more. Thus, as a financial venture the purchase has 
proved a good one. If that country should prove to be filled with 
minerals, especially gold and_ silver, the wisdom of the purchase 
would become more apparent. There are many indications of the 
existence of gold there, and a thorough exploration of the region 
ought to be made. Besides, timber is abundant, and as we are 
rapidly consuming ours nearer home, the time is near when it will 
be necessary to draw supplies from the Alaskan forest for our own 
use. 





Trust Combinations in England.—it is far easier to establish trusts 
in England than in this country, for the obvious reason that the 
field is smaller. Of late, a combination has been effected among 
the salt manufacturers, for the reason, as represented, that the com- 
petition was so excessive that profits had dwindled to zero. The 
combination seems to have been easily perfected, a large amount 
of water has been injected into the new enterprise, and we learn 
that the next stage of development will consist in uniting with 
the salt manufacturers in this country, and then the greater 
portion of the world’s production will be entirely under control. 
This is a cheerful prospect for the consumers of salt everywhere. We 
well remember that the salt tax imposed by the French Govern- 
ment, during the monarchy, was the most odious of all the taxes 
imposed, and did not a little to create the disaffection which 
finally led to the overthrow of the government itself. These trust 
combinations in this country and in England will have a short day 
if the projectors and managers attempt to get more than their 
fair share from the public for their products. The world has become 
too enlightened to submit, either as individuals or as governments, 
to the state of things under which the French peasantry submitted 
two hundred years ago in hopelessness and despair. The recent 
decision of Judge Barrett, in New York, is a precursor of what is 
coming if the trust makers attempt to carry things with too high 
a hand. A few months ago, in discussing this subject, we remarked 
that there was a very good reason, based on excessively low 
profits, for a combination or remedy of some sort whereby pro- 
ducers could obtain a fair reward on their capital. To this they 
are entitled, and no rational man will begrudge it; and it will 
only be when, as in the case of the Sugar Trust, an attempt is 
made to extort too much from the consumer, that serious oppo- 
sition will arise. If the English Salt Trust should succeed in com- 
bining with the producers here, and drive up prices excessively, 
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their life will be brief. We suspect the end is near of several 
of these combinations. In England the spirit of resistance to them 
is quite as strong as it is here. Doubtless a good deal of 
old law can be found which is quite favorable to these creations, but 
we imagine the courts will have no difficulty in bending the law to 
the times, as has always been the case. This is regarded as the glory 
of the common law, that it is flexible, and can be moulded to fit the 
times. If the earlier law concerning conspiracies, combinations and 
the like, is not applicable to the state of things now existing, both in 
England and in this country, we have no doubt that the courts will 
so administer the law as to furnish the kind of protection which 
the public welfare demands. Should, however, the courts fail or 
fear to apply the needed corrective, the legislatures will doubtless do 
the rest. The movement in New York, of appealing to the courts 
to administer a remedy, 1s a wiser thing than to appeal to the legis- 
latures in the first instance. Legislation and the administration of 
the law in England on this subject will be watched with no less 
interest than it is here. | 





Co-operation Among Farmers.—The Iowa farmers are awakening 
to the necessity of establishing a system of co-operation in pur- 
chasing supplies among themselves. Such a system already exists 
to a limited extent in Western Iowa, but it is now proposed that 
alliances shall be formed all over the State for the purpose of 
buying groceries, agricultural implements, and the like, thus secur- 
ing them at the lowest rate. The wonder is that the farmers 
have been so slow in this country, in view of English experience, 
in forming associations of this kind. We suppose the explanation 
is that, on the whole, people have been so prosperous that they 
have not felt the necessity of resorting to such expedients in order 
to get more for their money. With keen competition in wheat, 
and a reduction in its price, as well as in that of other farm 
products, the farmers feel the pressure for getting better returns 
for their money. Americans are very receptive, and we venture to 
predict that, if these associations are once started and prove feasi- 
ble, they will spread like wildfire among the farmers all over the 
country. This experiment of the Iowa farmers will be watched 
with interest. 





Working men’s Institutions—One of the bright features of money- 
making in this country is that the possessors are so often moved 
to dedicate a part of their wealth to improve the condition of 
others. Perhaps the nearness of people to each other is one reason 
why the general interest is so widely diffused. The first gift of 
this kind on a grand scale was Girard’s benefaction. For a long 
life he labored unremittingly to amass a great fortune, which, in 
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the end, was dedicated to a highly useful purpose. Probably no 
fortune expended in an educational way has yielded richer results 
to mankind. The large-mindedness of its projector is becoming 
more and more recognized as our country develops. Thousands 
are living who rejoice both for themselves and for others that 
such an institution was ever founded. Recently, I. V. Williamson, 
of Philadelphia, has imitated Girard’s example. Possibly even more 
can be expected from this gift, for the reason that the managers 
can draw wisdom from Girard’s experiment in founding this insti- 
tution. In Brooklyn, too, Charles Pratt has founded an institution 
somewhat similar, for which he has given several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This aims especially for active work in the evening, 
and for all ages, and is, therefore, very general in its scope. The 
first year of its working has just closed, and the results are 
satisfactory in the highest degree. 





_—__- 


THE AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF BANK OFFI- 
CERS.* 


THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF A CASHIER. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


“The cashier of a bank,” says President King, “while carrying 
into execution, under the orders of the directors, a lawful 
contract, is in no sense of the word a sub-agent of the board 
of directors. He is a_ statute officer, not of the directcry,. 
but of the corporation, lawfully empowered to carry the con- 
tracts of the corporation into execution.” (Bank v. Schuylkill 
Bank, 1 Parson’s Cases 180, p. 240.) Likewise Judge Reed 
has said that “the cashier is the general executive officer to 
manage its concerns in all things not peculiarly committed to the 
directors by the charter, and‘ he is the agent of the corporation, 
and not of the directors.” (Bzssell v. First National Bank, 65 Pa. 
415, p. 419.) 

“A cashier has a general authority to superintend the collection 
of notes under protest, and to make such arrangements as may 
facilitate that object, by compromise or otherwise; in short, to do 
anything in relation thereto that an attorney might lawfully do.” 
(Rogers, J. Bank v. Reed, 1 Watts and Serg. tor, p. 106.) But his 
authority would not justify him in altering the nature of the 
debt, or to change the relation of a bank from a creditor to an 
agent of its debtor. (/d.) 

A cashier must transact his official business at the bank. 


* Copyrighted. 
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(Bullard v. Randall, 1 Gray 605*.) But he can indorse a note 
away from it. Thus a cashier was asked, when away from his 
bank, to discount a draft payable at his bank. As he could not 
do so, the cashier of another bank discounted the draft and the 
cashier of the first indorsed it, thereby binding his bank. (Bzsse// 
v. First Nat. Bank, 69 Pa. 415.) It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that this principle has been applied only to a private bank, 
and perhaps the cashier of an incorporated bank does not pos- 
sess so much authority. “In the case of a private bank there 
is no president and no board of directprs, and the business may 
be, and usually is, transacted before and after, as well as during 
the usual banking hours.” (/d. p. 419.) 

A cashier has inherent authority to transfer negotiable securities 
to pay the debts of his bank. (Carey v. Giles, 10 Ga. 9, following 
Fleckner v. United States, 8 Wheat. 338; 12 Serg. and R. 265; 
6 Porter, Ala. 166.) Nor can a transfer be attacked on the ground 
that it was done after the resignation of the board of directors, 
and the assuming of the presidency of the bank by a person who 
was neither an officer nor director. (Carey v. Giles, 10 Ga. 9. 

The mere voluntary act of a cashier, in receiving securities for 
safe keeping, would not render his bank liable for their loss; 
but if the directors knew what he had done, and acquiesced in 
keeping them, their bank would be liable. (f7rs¢t Nat. Bank v. 
Graham, 79 Pa. 106. 

If the acts of a cashier or other officer are within the general 
usage, practice and course of business of banking institutions, but 
beyond the scope of his authority, they will render his bank 
liable to third persons transacting business with it, and who did 
not know at the time that the officer was acting beyond his 
authority. (Lloyd v. West Banch Bank, 15 Pa. 172.) In applying 
this rule, therefore, if banks should not have authority to receive 
special deposits, for example, and no custom, usage or practice 
prevailed of taking them, and the cashier should nevertheless take 
one, he would not bind his bank for the safe keeping of it. (/d.) 

If a cashier should respond to the inquiry of persons about to 
endorse a note whether this would be a safe thing to do, no 
answer that he might make would affect the bank. Such an answer 
would not be made in the course of his duties, and, though wil- 
fully false, would bind only himself. (Mages v. Second Nat. Bank, 
80 Pa. 163.) 

The acts of a cashier can become binding by ratifying them. 
And the directors can acquiesce without having a notice thereof 
communicated to them when sitting in their official capacity as a 


board. (Kelsey v. ational Bank, 69 Pa. 426.) If, in truth, they 


* But see Merchants’ Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall, 604. 
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have notice of his acts and do not dissent, “their assent and rati- 
fication will be presumed.” (/d. p. 430.) Thus, the cashier of a 
bank which had been robbed, with the advice of a minority of the 
directors who happened to be present, offered a reward for the 
detection of the thief. A detective caught the thief and obtained the 
stolen money, but the bank was unwilling to pay the reward. The 
detective sued, and the bank sought to escape payment on the 
ground that the eashier had no authority to make the offer. The 
directors knew that it had been made, and did nothing. Said the 
court: “If they were personally cognizant of the offer made by the 
cashier, it was their duty to call a meeting of the board and disa-, 
vow the act, if they were unwilling that the bank should be bound 
by it.. It would be unjust to permit the plaintiff to spend his time 
and money for the detection of the thief, on the faith of the 
promised reward, and then to repudiate the offer as unauthorized, 
when he had succeeded in apprehending the thief and restoring 
to the bank the stolen securities found on his person.” (Kelsey 
v. National Bank, 69 Pa. 426, p. 430.) 

The following case of a cashier’s negligence, which could not be 
imputed to his bank, is worth giving. In Harrz¢sburg Bank v. Fos- 
ter (8 Watts, 12) the institution sued Foster, the cashier, on his 
notes, to which he interposed the statute of limitations. But the 
defense failed. It was his duty, standing in the relation he did to 
the bank, to prove that his failure to pay was distinctly presented 
to the directors as a board. He could not leave to conjecture or 
inference that some of the directors knew of his failure to meet 
his obligations. Said Rogers, J.: “It was his duty, on the non-pay- 
ment of these notes at maturity, to make a full, accurate and true 
statement of the case to the board of directors. And this was 
necessary that they might take some order as to the measures to 
be taken; whether they would permit them to lie over, or would 
order their immediate payment. Unless this was done, the omission 
to do his duty amounts to such a concealment of the state of 
the case as in contemplation of law would deprive him of the 
protection of the statute.” 

With respect to the liability of a bank for the wrongs of its 
cashier, President King has said: “ Although a bank corporation is 
compelled, by the incorporeal nature of its essence, to act by others, 
yet, when these are part of its organic machinery, like its cashier, 
it is as much responsible for their omissions and commissions as 
is a natural person who employs assistants in the execution of any 
commission.” (Bank v. Schuylkill Bank, 1 Parson’s Sel. Cases, 180, 
Pp. 240.) : 

Not only is a bank liable for the wrongs of its cashier which 
are done within the scope of his authority, but also for the wrongs 
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committed by him in execution of an illegal business undertaken 
by the bank. Thus, says Judge Woodward: “If a bank should 
engage in building a railroad, for instance, it would violate the 
law of its existence, but the acts of the cashier, in pursuit of the 
unauthorized purpose, would bind the bank. As between the bank 
and those who contracted with it, the new enterprise would become 
a part of its usual and appropriate business, in the conduct of 
which it would be liable for the acts of its agents. But if its 
agents departed from that new enterprise, and attempted to involve 
the bank in other unlawful pursuits, without the express sanction 
of the directors or stockholders, there would be no legal ground 
of liability.” (Hagerstown Bank v. London Savings Fund Society, 3 
Grant, 135, p. 136.) 

In Alabama the cashier is not liable for the negligence of his 
subordinates in performing their duties, if these have been fixed 
with the knowledge and assent of the directors. Thus, in one case 
it was proved that it was the cashier's duty for a long period to 
receive the bills and notes left with the bank for collection, and 
to register them, note the time of their maturity, and hand them 
to a notary to be protested if not paid. This duty, by the action 
of the directors, was imposed on another. After that the cashier 
could not be held for negligence in these matters. (State Bank 
v. Comegys, 12 Ala. 772.) 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE COST OF PRODUCING GOLD AND SILVER. 


The last report of Dr. Kimball, Director of the Mint, on the 
production of gold and silver in the United States, contains an 
able discussion of the question, “Does the market price of silver 
depend upon the cost of the production of this metal; or, 
indeed, is the cost of production an element of the market 
price?” This question is difficult to answer, because the facts are 
lacking on which to found an intelligent judgment. Professor 
Austen, of the Royal Mint of Great Britain, in his testimony 
before the British Silver Commission, maintained the proposition 
that, even at the present largely reduced commercial value of 
silver, its value as a metal, measured by the cost of production, 
was far below the market price. This deduction is challenged by 
Dr. Kimball, and, we think, successfully. The difficulties sur- 
rounding the question may be seen from. the following statement 
by the director: 

Comparatively easy as it might be to deduce the cost of production 
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of either of the precious metals from mines completely equipped with 
reduction works capable of producing advanced products like argentif- 
erous lead or doré bars, a very different case is presented by the large 
production of the precious metals from mines whose products are com- 
plex ores or unfinished furnace products sold, at metallurgical rather 
than at commercial value, to mills and smelting works for reduction at 
the cost of a considerable proportion of their gross value for transporta- 
tion. The metallurgical value of such ores or furnace products thus 
transported for reduction must be sufficient to cover the further costs of 
their reduction and freightage, and of refining and transportation of the 
finished products to market, and also a manufacturing profit to the 
purchaser, free of commission, regardless of the sum of all previous 
costs like mining, local transportation, or mechanical preparation. Any 
deficiency in value of the raw material falls upon the producer or upon 
the miner alone. 

Ores, speiss, and matte are thus transported from the mining districts 
of the cordilleras of the United States and Mexico not only to the 
several great reduction works of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, 
but to the seaboard and to Europe. Hence the cost of production of 
the precious metals is shared with the miner, by transportation com- 
panies, the smelter, the refiner, and the commission merchant. 


The values of both gold and silver are less affected by the 
cost of producing them, than the values of almost any other 
important commodities, for the reason that the _ speculative 
element enters so largely into their production. This remark 
especially applies to the winning of gold from the earth. The 
miner is inspired with the hope of the gambler. This remark is 
especially true when gold is obtained by placer mining, or by 
investing only a small capital. The hope that he may find a rich 
nugget keeps him to his task. There is a witchery in the uncer- 
tainty of his pursuit, the prospect of great gains, which leads 
him to continue until the end. It is probably true that the cost 
of producing gold is very high. In other words, the return to 
the miners for their expenditure of labor is small. All sorts of 
guesses have been made, from fifty cents to a dollar a day. But 
the general conclusion, that the average return for the entire 
expenditure is very low, is believed. And yet, as some have 
reaped enormous gains in a few days or months, others are 
allured by the same hope, and thus the work of production con- 
tinues, and without much sign of diminution. It is true that in 
quartz mining, in which a large amount of capital is needed, 
different conditions exist. Capital is conservative, and, therefore, 
before embarking in these enterprises, the conditions of success 
are more carefully studied; yet even when concerns are thus 
formed and their capital invested, risks are undertaken which 
have no parallel in any other kind of business. Hence the diffi- 
culty in answering the question above noted. Dr. Kimball has 
endeavored during the year to answer this question by obtaining 
Statistics from a large number of mining concerns. As_ he 
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remarks, not much light can be gained except with those whose 
business is completed, for the reason that it cannot be told until 
a mine has been worked out, unless the gains have been very 
great in proportion to the expenditure, whether anything has 
been made or not. A _ million dollars, for example, may be 
invested in a mine and the dividends may be twenty or thirty 
or forty per cent. a year; but if they suddenly come to an end 
before the entire investment has been repaid, with interest, of 
course, there has been no net gain for the expenditure. So the 
figures with respect to many of the existing enterprises, except 
those which have already returned the original capital invested, 
are not worth much, for no one can predict when the end of 
them will take place. Dr. Kimball, therefore concludes that Pro- 
fessor Austen’s conclusions are not correct, and then follows his 
general statement by a careful analysis of some of the returns 
of the mines whose accounts were analyzed by Professor Austen, 
and shows that the cost of production was larger by fifty per 
cent. than Professor Austen affirmed. On the whole, Dr. Kimball 
has quite demolished Professor Austen’s figures, and at the same 
time has shown the great difficulty of getting an _ intelligent 
answer to the question. 





THE AMERICAN DEBT. 
THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1861 TO 1887. 
By E. MASSERAS.* 
ITT. 
THE GOVERNMENT REVENUE.—TARIFF AND INTERNAL TAXES. 


Amid the multiplied efforts, combinations, and expedients for 
procuring money by reiterated appeals to credit, one is struck by 
the slowness of the United States in seeking the means to 
increase their regular revenue. It seems as if their first thoughts 
should have been directed to this point; but everything gave 
_ way before the suddenness of circumstances which created for the 
Treasury instantaneous necessities out of all proportion to the ordi- 
nary financial estimates. Besides, the tariff, the sole reliance of 
the Government finances at this period, appeared to admit of only 
limited augmentations, with remote productive effects. The mistake 
persisted in with regard to the duration of the crisis contributed 
to throw into the background an order of measures, from which 
only insufficient and tardy results were expected. As for opening 


* Translated from the French, by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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new prospects of income by creating internal taxes, the idea was 
slow in coming and still slower in getting accepted; it was only 
reached by understanding the danger for the future there would 
be in giving the country the habit of living upon its credit and 
of counting merely on the loan in its hours of embarrassment. 
Thus nearly two years were lost before an efficient revenue was 
organized. 

Increased first in March, 1861, then a second time in August 
of the same year, the duties on imports were not thoroughly 
revised until July, 1862. This time, the desire of increasing the 
revenue did not alone inspire the work; the prohibitory tenden- 
cies, profiting by the occasion, took a large part in it. The 
ground won by commercial liberty during the fifteen years of the 
reign of the Democratic party, from 1845 to 1860, was lost again 
at a single stroke. A tax was laid upon the two pre-eminently 
popular commodities—tea and coffee—which it seemed must never 
be touched; of 20 cents on the first, of 5 cents on the second 
per pound; tobacco was taxed $27; wines at 50 per cent. of 
their value. On textile fabrics and manufactured goods in general 
a mixed and doubly burdensome combination of specific and ad 
valorem duties was inaugurated. Under the title of a “revenue 
tariff,” which its authors gave it, not to offend public opinion, 
the new system of duties really consecrated the victory of 
protection. 

This victory became complete from 1864 to 1868. Not only 
were duties raised still further and carried to the limits of pro- 
hibition,* but a general regulation provided that, in custom-house 
appraisements, the invoice price of merchandise should be enhanced 
by all the expenses pertaining to its transportation, packing, 
commissions, freight, and insurance. This was an extra charge of 
15 per cent. added to the net cost. The situation brought upon 
commerce became so intolerable, that complaints were heard even 
from the protectionist seats of Congress. Mr. Morrill, who led 
the campaign, and whose name has remained attached to his 
work, acknowledged that the new system had its unreasonable 
sides; but he alleged the necessities of the time. The argument 
was unanswerable, and the result justified him, at least from a 
financial point of view. From $50,000,000 in 1862, the revenue 
from duties rose to $69,000,000 in 1863, then to $102,000,000 in 
1864; soon it exceeded $200,000,000, in the neighborhood of which 
figure it has hardly ceased to be kept, and is still kept now, 
despite the partial reductions of taxation effected since the war. 


* The average of duties had been 23 per cent. from 1846 to 1855; in 1856 it had fallen 
to 19 per cent. It is found at 43 per cent. in 1866, and at 48 per cent. in 1868. It is 
even now at 45 per cent. 
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The period of feeling the way was no less long for the establish- 
ment of internal taxes. 

Parallelly with the first increase of the tariff, Congress indeed 
voted a tax of 3 per cent. upon incomes, but it abandoned it, 
before its collection had been commenced. It had also voted a 
tax of $20,000,000, to be apportioned among the States, and to be 
collected by each one of them, for the account of the Treasury, 
in accordance with the old system that excluded the direct inter- 
ference of the Federal administration. The amount, insignificant 
enough considering the gulf of expenditures, was reduced to 
nothing by two causes; on one hand, it was impossible to collect 
the tax in the South; on the other hand, each State retained the 
greater part of its receipts, in reimbursement of the expense it 
had been at in rallying the militia and sending them to the seat 
of war. The necessity of proceeding otherwise was recognized, if 
efficient results were desired. The Government resolved to ask 
the creation of taxes sufficient to furnish an annual income of 
$50,000,000 and collected by its own officials. This was enlarging 
singularly the powers and the part assigned to the central Gov- 
ernment by the constitutional pact. Already, the initiative granted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in the management of credit, 
and the absolute authority which circumstances had led the 
President to assume in military matters, went far beyond the 
narrow limits of this pact. But the _ installation,. over the whole 
territory of the Union, of a host of employes, appointed by the 
‘departments at Washington and responsible to them alone, was 
quite anotherthing. Two years earlier only, such an idea would 
have raised an outcry about encroachment and have provoked a 
hurricane of protestations from the partisans of State-rights. 
Congress, nevertheless, accepted this new necessity of the crisis, 
as it had accepted paper money. The Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House made, however, one very just observation: 
from the moment so hard a necessity was yielded to, important 
advantages at least should be drawn from it; not $50,000,000, but 
$125,000,000 ought to be sought in the proposed tax. The point 
of view was adopted without difficulty, and it was agreed that 
the scale of internal taxes should be calculated so as to procure 
an annual revenue of $250,000,000 united with the product of the 
duties. It was decided at the same time, that multiple and 
fractional taxes should be established, in order to distribute their 
weight upon all classes of the nation, instead of drawing large 
contributions, as some wished, from the most notable industries or 
fortunes. This decision, which associated political economy with 
fiscal questions, is to be remembered, coming from the land of 


democracy. 
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The discussion of details occupied three whole months. This is 
not to be wondered at, when one sees, by the list finally drawn 
up, what a quantity of products, professions, industries had to be 
successively touched upon, what a multitude of local or private 
interests it conflicted with, what obstinacy each class of tax-payer: 
must have displayed in disputing the ground step by step. Passed 
by the House, April 8, 1862, to go to the Senate, the bill was 
kept. there two months more, and came back loaded with 315 
amendments. A committee of conference succeeded at last in 
drawing up the new fiscal catalogue, which was adopted only on 
the 1st of July, 1862. This was just the date fixed at first for 
beginning its application; it had to be postponed for two months, 
and there was a much longer delay before its collection was 
organized. | 

Some years later, Mr. Wells, Commissioner of the Revenue, 
recapitulated in these terms the system inaugurated by this law: 
“With the exception of land and the direct products of agricul- 
ture—other than cotton and sugar—taxation had been made, so 
far as domestic production was concerned, all but universal. In 
the case of manufactured products; furthermore, the system had 
been made to embrace not only the finished and marketable 
product, but very generally also every constituent which entered 
into the composition of such product.” The legislators, indeed, 
had made it their task to leave nothing exempt: the long 
enumeration of special taxes was completed by some general 
categories; on incomes 3 per cent. from $600 to $5,000 and 5 per 
cent. above that; 3 per cent. on dividends; 3 per cent. on the 
salaries of employes, and on advertisements in newspapers; com- 
mercial licenses varying from $10 to $200; taxes on carriages, 
yachts, billiard-tables, and silver-ware; a proportional stamp on 
commercial papers and legal documents; different stamps on 
medicines, perfumery, and cards. This was not all. Three revisions 
of the law, effected in 1863, 1864, and 1865, found means to 
augment this first list of taxes. Some articles were carried up to 
unreasonable rates. For a time petroleum paid $1 a barrel, and 
alcohol $2 a gallon, that is, 40 cents a bottle. 

To pass without transition from the absolute immunity from 
taxes, in which the people had thus far lived, to such a system, 
was more than hard. Consequently there arose a concert of 
recriminations and complaints, which one would expect to be 
followed by a formal refusal to pay. But, the desires of opposition 
did not go beyond words. The feeling that, sooner or later, must 
come submission, was joined by the thought of a patriotic duty 
to be performed and of the Union to be saved, a thought that 
prevailed with a large part of the population of the North during 
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all this period, and often went as far as self-denial. People paid 
grumbling, and, frequently too, cheating all they could; but they 
paid. The Treasury came off all right but for some frauds and 
slowness in the first returns. 

The result of the “excise law,” as it was called, did not answer 
at first to what was expected of it: from September, 1863, to 
July, 1864, its product did not go over $37,000,000; but the fol- 
lowing year it rose to $109,000,000, exceeded $200,000,000 in 1865- 
66, and attained $300,000,000 in 1866-67. These unexpected 
receipts, increased by those from the Customs, far surpassing the 
estimates, explain the relative wealth which the Treasury found 
again during the latter period of the war, and the growing facil- 
ity of its credit operations; they explain too the liquidation of 
the crushing liabilities, from which it was believed the Union 
was condemned never to be free. Their influence would have 
been felt much more by the Government finances, if care had 
been taken to open their sources in the early months of the 
crisis, and if the basis of a large regular revenue had been at 
once given to the more or less disguised loans which, during two 
years, were launched almost at random. 

In truth, even with the unexpected product of the tariff and 
the taxes, the income was far from balancing the expenditure. 
It was in vain that the revenue exceeded $200,000,000 in 1863-64, 
and $300,000,000 in 1864-65; the expenditures of these two fiscal 
years were respectively $800,000,000 and $1,300,000,000. The deficit 
remained enormous; never could there have been any thought of 
filling it if the war had continued, although an improved collec- 
tion of the taxes should give more every year, and although the 
maintenance of the armies no longer demanded the immense 
sums which had been required by their hasty formation and the 
improvisation of all the service pertaining to them. It is therefore 
correct to say that, in spite of the resources which they had 
called into being, the United States would not have ceased to 
increase their debt with the prolongation of the war. Their situ- 
ation was none the less entirely changed by their new budget: 
instead of the slender resources of 1861, the augmentation of 
which seemed destined to meet with insurmountable difficulties, 
they now possessed a large revenue, which was still further to be 
increased ; they had especially a broad fiscal basis to be presented 
as a guarantee of their engagements and as security for their 
creditors. Obliged to continue their loans, they would have 
derived from this new state of things a power of. credit that was 
previously lacking to them. With the re-establishment of peace, 
they were to find in it the elements of a liquidation without 


precedent. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 











USURY. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEBRASKA. 
Schuyler National Bank v. Bollong. 


When an action is brought to recover a penalty under sections 5,197 and 5,198 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, upon the ground of taking, receiving, 
reserving, or charging a rate of interest greater than is allowed by law, it is neces- 
sary to allege in the petition that the act was ‘‘ knowingly done.” 

An action to recover a penalty under section 5,198 may be brought in any court 
in the city or county in which such bank is located, having jurisdiction in similar 
cases. 


MAXWELL, ].—This action was brought on the 19th day of March, 
1887, by the defendant in error against the plaintiff in error, in the dis- 
trict court of Colfax county, to recover, under sections 5,197, and 5,198 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, double the amount of 
interest paid on certain usurious contracts. On the trial of the cause 
the court found that the defendant in error had paid to the plaintiff in 
error “the sum of $912.42, and that the same was usurious, as in said 
petition alleged.” The court thereupon rendered judgment in favor of 
the defendant in error, and against the plaintiff in error, for the sum of 
$1,824.84 ; “ being double the amount so as aforesaid charged, taken, 
and received.” 

Section 5,198 of the Revised Statutes of the United States provides 
“that the taking, receiving, or reserving or charging a rate of interest 
greater than is allowed by the preceding section, when knowingly done, 
shall be deemed a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, 
or other evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be 
paid thereon. In case the greater rate of interest has been paid, the 
person by whom it has been paid, or his legal representative, may recover 
back, in an action in the nature of an action of debt, twice the amount 
of the interest thus paid from the association taking or receiving the 
same; provided such action is commenced within two years from the 
time the usurious transaction occurred.” There is no statement in the 
petition that the bank knowingly contracted for and received a greater 
rate of interest than is allowed by law, nor are there other words which 
are equivalent thereto. The right to recover is made to depend upon 
this condition, and this court has no right to waive the making of such 
allegation. The petition, therefore, fails to state a cause of action in 
that regard. 

The plaintiff in error contends that the State courts have no jurisdic- 
tion, that being conferred exclusively on the federaltribunals. In Bank 
v. Overman, 22 Neb. 116, 34 N. W. Rep. 107, we held that the State 
courts do have jurisdiction. That decision was rendered after a careful 
examination of the decisions of several courts, both State and national, 
and we believe it to be correct. It will therefore be adhered to. As 
there must be a new trial, it is unnecessary to consider the other assign- 
ments of error. The judgment of the district court is reversed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings. The other judges concur. 
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USURY. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEBRASKA. 
Schuyler National Bank v. Bollong. 


The courts of record of the several States have jurisdiction in actions brought 
under sections 5,197, 5,198, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, to recover 
from national banks the penalty for knowingly taking, receiving, reserving, or 
charging a rate of interest greater than is allowed by law. 

Where the usurious interest is discounted from the face of the note, the bank 
can only recover the face of the note less the interest deducted. If the borrower 
pays the usurious interest in advance, he may recover double the interest so paid. 

Memoranda to refresh the memory of a witness must have been made up recently 
after the fact in regard to which he testifies. /emoranda prepared by the attorneys 
of the witness several months after the occurrence of the facts testified to, such 
memoranda being prepared from other evidence in possession of the witness, is not 
admissible to refresh his memory. 


MAXWELL, J.—On the 16th day of August, 1887, the defendant in error 
brought an action against the plaintiff in error, in the district court of 
Colfax County, to recover the penalty, under sections 5,197 and 5,198 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, for receiving, etc., usurious 
interest. On the trial of the cause in the court below, judgment was 
rendered in favor of the defendant in error for the sum of $402.80. 

The first objection of the plaintiff in error is that the State courts 
have no jurisdiction of the subject-matter of the action. This question 
was before the court in Bank v. Overman, 22 Neb. 116, 34 N. W. Rep. 
107, and the jurisdiction was sustained. It is said (22 Neb. 116, 117, 34 
N. W. Rep. 107): “Section 5,198 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States provides ‘that suits, actions, and proceedings against any associ- 
ation under this title may be had in any circuit, district, or territorial 
court of the United States, held within the district in which such 
association may be established, and in any State, county, or municipal 
court in the county or city in which said association is located, having 
jurisdiction in similar cases.’” This section removes the impediment 
to the exercise of jurisdiction created by the act of 1789 (Rev. St. U.S. 
§ 711), and expressly confers jurisdiction on the State courts, as above 
specified, concurrent with the Federal courts, in “suits, actions and 
proceedings against any association under the banking act.” The 
statutes of the United States extend over every State, as a part of its 
laws; and, although exclusive jurisdiction may be given to the Federal 
courts, yet, if it is not so given, either expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation, the State courts having competent jurisdiction in other respects, 
wri, Sag resorted to. (Hade v. McVay, 31 Ohio St. 236; Kznuser v. Bank, 
13 N. W. Rep. 59; Ordway v. Bank, 47 Md. 217; Clafiin v. Houseman, 
93 U.S. 130; Gruber v. Bunk, 19 Alb. Law J. 137; Pickett v. Bank, 32 
Ark. 346; Dow v. Bank, 50 Vt. 112; Bletz v. Bank, 87 Pa. St. 87.) The 
statute confers authority on the State courts, and clothes them with 
jurisdiction to try cases of this character. The first objection, there- 
fore, is overruled. 

2. The second error assigned is that the court permitted the defend- 
ant in error to recover twice the full amount of interest paid by him to 
the defendant. The amount of recovery depends upon the provisions 
of 5,198, which declare “that, in case the greater rate of interest has 
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been paid, the person by whom it has been paid, or his legal representa- 
tives, may recover back, in an action, in the nature of an action of debt, 
twice the amount of the interest thus paid from the association taking 
or receiving the same.” Under the banking law of February 25, 1863, 
usury forfeited the entire loan or debt. This, however, was deemed too 
severe, hence the act of 1864 was passed, which is sections 5,197, 5,198, of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. These sections limit the 
rate to that “allowed by the law of the State, territory, or district where 
the bank is located, and no more,” except, etc. The penalty under the 
act of 1864, for charging illegal interest, is “ the forfeiture of the entire 
interest which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt carries with it, or 
which has been agreed to be paid thereon;” and, where the greater rate 
of interest has been paid, twice the amount thereof may be recovered 
back by the person paying the same, or his legal representatives. (A/7z// 
v. Bank, 15 Fed. Rep. 433; Crocker v. Bank, 4 Dill. 358; Bank v. Gar- 
linghouse, 22 Ohio St. 492; Bank v. Overholt, 96 Pa. St. 329; Gray v. 
Bennett, 3 Metc. 522; Weley v. Starbuck, 44 Ind. 298; Bank v. Karmany, 
98 Pa. St. 65; Bank v. Trimble, 40 Ohio St. 629; Bank v. Dearing, 91 
U.S. 29.) In this case, the testimony clearly shows that the defendant 
in error had paid to the plaintiff in error more than $200 on the 
usurious contracts set out in the petition. The court, therefore, did not 
err in rendering a judgment for twice the amount so paid. 

3. It is claimed that the court permitted the defendant in error to 
testify from a paper called “ Memoranda,” prepared for him by his 
attorneys. The courts are not in entire harmony as to the character of 
the memoranda from which a witness may refresh his memory. The 
better rule, however, seems to be that the notes and memoranda should 
have been made up by the witness at the moment or recently after the 
fact. If they were made up at the distance of months thereafter, 
ordinarily they will not be sufficient. In other words, where a party 
relies upon memoranda to refresh his memory, it must appear that at 
the time he prepares the memoranda he knew it to be correct; and that 
from such knowledge, with his memory so refreshed, he is enabled to 
testify from recollection as to the original facts. Anything referred to 
by a witness to refresh his memory must be shown to the adverse party, 
if so desired, and he may cross-examine the witness thereon, but it is 
not required to put the paper in evidence. (Peck v. Lake, 3 Lans. 136; 
Tibbetts v. Sternberg, 66 Barb. 201.) Aemoranda prepared by the 
attorneys for the defendant in error is not shown to have been of such 
a character as would have justified the defendant in error to have 
refreshed his memory from the same. The witness, however, testified 
almost entirely from his own memory of the events stated, and no. 
prejudicial error seems to have occurred from the partial use of the 
memoranda, There is no error in the record, and the judgment is. 
affirmed. The other judges concur. 
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USURY. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY. 
Alves et al. v. Henderson National Bank. 


Under Act of Congress, June 3, 1864, § 30, providing that national banks, know- 
ingly receiving or charging a greater rate of interest than allowed by the State 
where the bank is located, shall forfeit the entire interest which the note carries 
with it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon, not only is a sum reserved by 
the bank out of the money loaned, greater than the legal interest for the time the 
note has to run, forfeited, but also the interest accruing by law upon non-payment 
after maturity ; it being interest which the note carries with it, within the meaning 
of the act. , 

An agreement to pay illegal interest in a mortgage given to secure the notes after 
maturity is sufficient, under the act, to forfeit both legal and illegal interest, though 
no interest is expressed in the notes themselves. 


BENNETT, — the appellee’s (Henderson National Bank’s) action 
against Reutlinger and others, on six promissory notes, each due and 
payable four months from its date, and each executed by said Reutlinger 
and others to the appellee, the appellant W. S. Alves, as trustee of said 
Reutlinger, etc., filed his answer, in which it was alleged, in substance, 
that said notes were executed for borrowed money ; that, at the respect- 
ive times said money was borrowed, the appellee, by an agreement with 
Reutlinger and the others, put so much of it to their credit, and 
retained the balance as interest for the next four months—the time that 

each note was to run; that the sum so retained out of each loan 
amounted to more than the legal interest thereon for the four months 
that each note was to run. The reply of the appellee denied that it 
retained as much as the alleged sums as interest; but it did not deny 
that the respective sums were retained out of eachloan. The bank, 
doubtless drawing a distinction between discount and interest, called 
these sums discount, and therefore denied that said sums were retained 
as interest; but the fact nevertheless existed that the sums were 
retained as compensation for the use of the money that it loaned to 
Reutlinger, etc., and which, under the law, constituted interest. A 
simple calculation will show that each sum so retained amounted to a 
greater rate of interest than 6 per cent. on the sum from which it was 
retained. The answer also alleges that, after the maturity of said notes, 
Reutlinger, etc., agreed to pay to the bank 8 per cent. interest on each 
note from its maturity until paid. After the maturity of the notes, 
Reutlinger, etc., executed to the bank a mortgage on some real estate 
to secure the payment of them. In said mortgage it was expressly 
agreed that 8 per cent. interest was to be paid on each note (the note 
itself being silent as to interest) from its maturity until paid, and the 
mortgage secures the payment of said sum. The lower court abated 
the face of each note by the sum that the appellee retained thereon as 
interest, upon the ground the sum so retained amounted to more than 
the legal rate of interest, and by reason thereof said sum was forfeited ; 
but the court gave judgment for the interest on each note at the rate of 

6 per cent. per annum from the maturity of the note until judgment 
was rendered thereon. From the latter part of the judgment Alves has 
appealed to this court ; from the former part of the judgment the bank 
has taken a cross-appeal. 
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The conclusion is irresistible that the sum retained by the appellee 
out of each note amounted to more than 6 per cent. interest, which is 
the legal rate of interest in this State, both in reference to individuals 
and State banks, for the period from the date of the note until its 
maturity. It is clear that the excess over 6 per cent. was usurious, and 
that the appellee knew it. Section 30 of the National Currency Act of 
Congress of the 3d of June, 1864, after prescribing that the national 
banks created under said act [shall not charge a greater rate of interest 
than that allowed by the laws of the State or territory where the bank 
is located, declares: “And the knowingly taking, receiving, reserving, 
or charging arate of interest greater than aforesaid shall be held and 
adjudged to be a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, or 
other evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be 
paid thereon ; and, in case a greater rate of interest has been paid, the 
person or persons paying the same, or their legal representatives, may 
recover back, in any action of debt, twice the amount of interest thus 
paid from the association taking or receiving the same; provided, such 
action is commenced within two years from the time the usurious 
transaction occurred.” It is held in the cases of 7zffany v. Bank, 18 
Wall. 409; Bank v. Dearing, 91 U.S. 29; Barnet v. Bank, 98 U.S. 555; 
Driesbach v. Bank, 104 U.S. 52—that under the Act of Congress, supra, 
if a national bank knowingly takes, receives, reserves, or charges a 
greater rate of interest than that allowed by the laws of the State or 
territory in which the bank is located, such conduct shall be held and 
adjudged a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, or other 
evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid 
thereon, etc. The perspicuity and directness of the clauses of said 
section leave no room to doubt as to their meaning. The courts that 
have passed upon them have had but little else to do, in order to evolve 
their meaning, than to recall and repeat their language. Having deter- 
mined that the sum retained as interest on each note, for the period of 
four months, amounted to more than 6 per cent. for that period, and by 
the laws of this State the contract was usurious, it follows that the 
interest for said period, at least, was forfeited, and that the judgment of 
the lower court deducting the sum so retained from each note must be 
affirmed on the cross-appeal. But the appellee, the bank, contends that, 
as each note was silent as to interest from and after its maturity, the 6 
ad cent. interest that the same bore after maturity was by virtue of the 
aw, and not by contract. Therefore the usurious interest that said 
notes bore from their respective dates until maturity did not, under said 
act, forfeit the interest arising on the notes after maturity, by virtue of 
the law, and not by contract. The appellant Alves contends for the 
reverse of this proposition. A scrutiny of the clauses of the section, 
supra, will show that the appellant’s contention is correct. To know- 
ingly take, receive, reserve, or charge a rate of interest greater than 
that allowed by the State law, shall be held and adjudged to be a forfeiture 
of the entire interest which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt 
“carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon.” The 
expression ‘carries with it’’ means any interest that the note, bill, or 
other evidence of debt may carry by operation of law; for the next 
succeeding clause, to-wit, ‘‘ or which has been agreed to be paid thereon,” 
leaves no doubt as to the meaning of said expression. In many States 
of the Union, as was the case in this State at one time, there was at the 
time of the passage of said Act of Congress a fixed rate of interest to 
be charged in the absence of contract, and by contract a greater rate of 
interest might be charged. It seems clear, therefore, the expression 
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“carries with it” refers to such interest as the note, etc., may carry, 
without reference to any agreement, and that the succeeding clause 
refers to such conventional legal rate of interest as the parties may have 
agreed on; both of which shall be forfeited if any usurious interest has 
been taken, received, reserved or charged. Also the language clearly 
means that if usury has been agreed to be paid for any part of the time 
that the note is entitled to run, or that it may by indulgence run, such 
agreement forfeits the entire interest that the note or bill carries with 
it; or if the note or bill bears a conventional rate of interest, such as 
some States allow, and in addition thereto usury has been charged for 
any part of the time, such conventional rate of interest is thereby for- 
feited. The framers of the Act of Congress under consideration doubt- 
less understood that much of the business of the banks created by the 
act would consist in lending money secured by notes, etc., made due and 
payable not exceeding four months from date, and, if need be, renewed 
from time to time; that the usurious contracts would relate to the time 
such notes were to run, and, in case of their renewal, so also would the 
usurious contracts be renewed. Hence the act provides, in substance, 
that, in case usury is taken, received, reserved, or charged, the entire 
interest that the note carries, or that mav exist by agreement, shall be 
forfeited. The foregoing views accord with thecase of Bank v. Stauffer, 
1 Fed. Rep. 187-189. In that case the bank had received usurious 
interest for the time that the note was maturing. The question was, 
did that fact forfeit the interest accruing on the note after its maturity ? 
Judge McKennan, delivering the opinion of the court, held, in substance, 
that, according to the clause, supra, declaring the taking of usury a 
forfeiture of the entire interest that the note carries with it, the taking 
of usurious interest during the maturity of the note forfeited the 
interest accruing thereon after its maturity, as well as that accruing 
before its maturity. 

But if we are mistaken in reference to the forfeiture of the interest 
that accrued upon these notes by virtue of the law, after their maturity, 
nevertheless the questior is put at rest by the tact that it is expressly 
stipulated in the mortgage given to the appellee by Reutlinger, etc., to 
secure these notes, that 8 per cent. interest was to be paid thereon from 
the maturity of each note until paid. The bank accepted this agree- 
ment, which, under the laws of this State, leaving out of view the Act 
of Congress, supra, was valid, and upon a sufficient consideration, 
except 2 per cent. thereof, which was usurious and invalid. But under 
the said Act of Congress it is not necessary, in order to effect a for- 
feiture of the entire interest, that the agreement to pay usury should 
appear in the note, or that the agreement should be made simultane- 
ously with the agreement to lend the money. Were the law so con- 
strued, the effect would be to enable the bank to evade the law every 
day by reducing the usurious contract to writing on a separate piece of 
paper, or by making it after the contract to loan the money was entered 
into. So the agreement set forth in the mortgage to pay usurious 
interest being, as contended by counsel, collateral, and having been 
made after the maturity of the notes, does not affect the question; for 
the agreement to pay a legal rate of interest was as binding as the 
agreement to additionally secure the debt itself, and the fact that the 
agreement was collateral did not change the agreed interest into princi- 
pal. It was accruing every day as interest on the principal, and was in 
fact and in law interest, although expressed in the mortgage, and not in 
the notes; and, as the agreement included usurious interest, it comes 
within the Act of Congress which forfeits the entire interest. The 
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judgment of the lower court is affirmed on the cross-appeal of the bank; 
and the judgment on the appeal of Alves, trustee, is reversed, and the 
case is remanded, with directions to disallow the interest on each note 
from its maturity until the judgment was rendered thereon. 
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ATTACHMENT OF NATIONAL BANKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA. 
First National Bank v. La Due. 

The federal statutes (section 5,242, Rev. St. U. S.) prohibit the issuance of writs 
of attachment by the State courts before final judgment against national banking 
associations or their property. 

An attachment and seizure of property made by virtue of a writ so issued and 
served, is illegal and void, and no jurisdiction over the person,or property of such 
an association is obtained thereby. 

Conceding that upon a proper showing, plaintiff, a national banking association 
organized and doing business in the State of Minnesota, is entitled to an injunc- 
tion pendente lite, restraining defendant, also a resident of this State, from prose- 
cuting an action against this plaintiff in one of the courts of the State of New 
York, the order appealed from refusing a temporary injunction was properly made, 
because plaintiff's complaint herein expressly shows that the New York court has 
not and cannot obtain jurisdiction of plaintiff. either by personal service of a sum- 
mons, or by attachment of its property. 

COLLINS, J.—By this proceeding the plaintiff attempts to restrain the 
defendant from prosecuting an action in the State of New York, in which 
a writ of attachment has been issued, and plaintiff's money there seized 
and attached in the hands of its correspondent. The appeal is from an 
order refusing an interlocutory injunction restraining defendant durin 
the pendency of this action from proceeding in the other. The olaintiff 
is an association duly organized under the national bank act, and doing 
business in the State of Minnesota; while the defendant is a resident of 
this State also. By the complaint herein it seems that in thé action 
which kas been commenced in New York this defendant is plaintiff, and 
this plaintiff association the defendant. The differences which exist 
between the parties, as disclosed by the pleadings herein, need not be 
stated for the merits of this plaintiff’s application ; its right to an injunc- 
tion Jendente lite cannot be determined as the case now stands. From 
the complaint it appears that no personal service of the summons in 
the New York action has been made upon this plaintiff, and further that 
personal service of said summons cannot be made upon plaintiff, as it 
is not within the jurisdiction of the New York court in which the action 
is attempted. By the terms of the amendment of March 3, 1873 (sec- 
tion 5,242, Rev. St. U. S.), to section 57 of the national banking act of 
June 3, 1864, an attachment cannot issue against a national bank before 
judgment. The amending act reads thus: “ That section fifty-seven 
. . . be amended by adding thereto the following: and provided 
further,that no attachment, injunction or execution shall be issued 
against such association or its property before final judgment in any 
suit, action, or proceeding in any State, county, or municipal court.” 
The attachment, therefore, in New York, by which this plaintiff's money 
has been seized, was illegal and void, because the writ was issued with- 
out authority, and contrary to the federal statutes above quoted. It is 
the paramount law of the land that attachments shall not issue from 
State courts against national banks before final judgment, and there is 
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injected into all State attachment laws an exception in favor of these 
associations. (Bank v. Mixter, 124 U.S. 721, 8 Sup. Ct. Rep. 718.) Inas- 
much as the complaint herein expressly states that personal service of 
the summons in the New York case has not and cannot be made upon 
the defendant, and it clearly appears that the issuance of the writ of 
attachment, and all proceedings thereunder, as set forth, are wholl 
illegal and void because of the inhibition found in the federal statute, it 
is obvious that the court in which the action has been initiated has 
failed to acquire any jurisdiction whatsoever over the person or property 
of this plaintiff. Except by consent it is powerless to proceed in the 
attempted action ; it cannot aid this defendant in his efforts to secure a 
trial in the State of New York; nor can it compel this plaintiff to 
appear and submit the merits of its defense. It is true that in issuing 
its process, by means of which plaintiff's funds have been improperly 
attached, great injury and inconvenience may have resulted, but the 
compensation for this, which may be afforded by law, is not contem- 
plated, nor could it be covered by the relief now asked. It must be 
sought elsewhere. As the defendant herein is unable to proceed in his 
New York case (because of his apparent inability to obtain jurisdiction), 
the issuance of a temporary injunction, as demanded, would be an use- 
less ceremony. It would simply command defendant to desist from 
doing that which the complaint discloses he cannot do. It would be an 
effort to avert a threatened injury not imminent, the plaintiff concedes, 
unless it should voluntarily place itself within the jurisdiction of the 
courts of another State. It may be true that upon a proper showing a 
temporary injunction should issue, restraining defendant from prosecut- 
ing the action alleged to have been attempted in New York ; but for the 
reasons before stated, if for no other, the court below was justified in 
its refusal. Order affirmed. 
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PAYMENT BY CHECK. 
SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA. 
Good et al. v. Singleton. 

Payment by check is not absolute, but conditional, unless expressly so agreed. 
and where a check is returned by the creditor, and used by the debtor, the debt 
remains.* 

VANDERBURGH, J.—Plaintiffs were entitled to judgment for the 
amount of their claim. The evidence fails to establish the defendant's 
plea of payment. He claims to have paid the amount due by certified 
check. But the check, it appears, was returned to him, received, 
indorsed by him, and collected of the bank. This is the fair inference 
to be derived from the evidence, in which there is no conflict. He, and 
not plaintiffs, then, has had the benefit of the check. If he relied upon 
the circumstance of the delivery of the check as payment, he should 
have retained and produced it on the trial for the use of the plaintiffs. 
But the giving of a check for the amount of the debt by the debtor to 
his creditor is not absolute payment, unless it is so agreed; and where 
it is returned and used by the debtor the debt remains. Judgment 
reversed and case remanded, with directions to render judgment for the 
plaintiffs. 

* The acceptance of a check for a precedent indebtedness operates only as a conditional pay- 


ment, unless the check is afterward actually paid to the acceptor. See Bankv. Bornmani (Ill.), 10 
N. E. Rep. 552, and note; Woodburn v. Woodburn (Ill.), 5 N. E. Rep. &2, and note, 
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PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK. 
SUPREME COURT OF GEORGIA. 
Atlanta National Bank v. Burke. 


A person forged another’s name toa note and mortgage, and procured a loan 
thereon, which was paid by check in favor of the supposed borrower. The payee’s 
indorsement was forged to the check, the person procuring the loan adding his own 
indorsement. //e/d, that the bank on which the check was drawn was not protected 
by payment, though the last indorsement was genuine. 

That the bank made up the account between it and the drawer of the check, and 
returned him the book containing the account, and showing payment of the check, 
which book was retained by him for three years before complaint was made regard- 
ing the payment, is not such laches on the part of the drawer as relieves the bank 
from liability ; there being nothing in the account to put the drawer on inquiry as 
to the forged indorsement. 

As the fund against which the check was drawn was a general deposit, the 
drawer is not entitled to interest during the time it was retained by the bank. 


BLANDFORD, J.—1. It is contended by counsel for the bank that, 
inasmuch as Knapp had palmed off on Burke a forged note and forged 
deed purporting to be signed by his wife, Mrs. Euphemia Knapp, Burke 
is precluded from complaining of the payment by the bank of the check 
drawn by Burke in favor of Mrs. Knapp, upon the forged indorsement 
of her name by Knapp; and it is further contended that, inasmuch as 
Knapp’s indorsement was genuine, and he was the last indorser, the 
bank was not bound to look to the genuineness of any preceding 
indorsement. The cases of Smzth v. Bank, 6 La. Ann. 610, and Levy v. 
Bank, 24 La. Ann. 220, are cited by counsel for the bank. As to the 
first of these (Smzth v. Bank), it appears to us that the case was not 
well decided by the majority of the court; and the dissenting opinion 
ofSlidell, J., appears to us to embody the correct law of the case. Yet 
that case has some features in it different from the case at bar, and may 
be distinguished from the latter. In the other case cited, the propo- 
sition is announced that, where the last indorsement is genuine, the 
bank is not bound to look to any prior indorsement. This proposition 
we cannot concur in. We donot think it is sustained by the decision 
of any other court in this country. No other case has been shown us 
in support of it; and yet that case is distinguishable from the present 
case in this: In that case the check was made payable to a fictitious 
person, by the depositor, and the person to whom the check was 
delivered was supposed by the drawer of the check to be the payee, and 
he obtained the money on the check at the bank; whereas, in the 

resent case, the check was made payable to Mrs. Knapp, and Knapp 
orged her name as indorser, making the check payable to himself, and 
afterwards adding his own indorsement. There is nothing in the present 
case to take it out of the ordinary rule. Where one deposits money in 
a bank on general deposit, the bank immediately becomes the debtor of 
the depositor for the money deposited, and undertakes, impliedly, to 
pay that money either to the depositor or to some person to whom he 
directs it paid ; and, in order to discharge itself from this liability to the 
depositor, the bank must pay the money to the depositor, or as directed 
by him. The liability cannot be discharged in any other way. In the 
present case Burke, the depositor, drew a check in favor of Mrs. Knapp 
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for a certain amount of money, and the bank did not pay the money to 
her or to her order, but paid the money to Knapp, upon a forged 
indorsement. How does the bank discharge its indebtedness to Burke? 
It has not paid the money to Burke, or to the person to whom he 
directed it to be paid, or to her order; and it is only in these ways that 
the bank can be discharged of its liability. 

2. Again, it is insisted on the part of the bank that, inasmuch as the 
bank had made up the account of Burke with the bank, and returned 
to him the book containing that account, showing the payment of this 
amount of money to Knapp, which book was retained by Burke for 
three years before any complaint was made by him, the bank was not 
put upon due notice of any forged indorsement, and that this was such 
laches on the part of Burke as relieved the bank of liability to him. 
We think, however, that the fact that the bank reported to Burke in 
this account that the check was paid to Mrs. Knapp, the payee, relieved 
Burke from any diligence whatever. He was then under no obligation 
to look to see whether the check was paid upon a forged indorsement 
or not. He had aright to accept this statement of the bank as true, 
‘and to rest upon it. The bank in its statement deceived him, and there 
was nothing in the account to put him on notice that there was a forged 
indorsement. On this point the counsel for the bank cites the case of 
Bank v. Morgan, 117 U.S. 96, 6 Sup. Ct. Rep. 657. That, however, is a 
different case from this. In that case the check drawn by the depositor 
had been raised in amount, the check as originally drawn had been 
changed by forgery; hence, when the check was returned to the drawer, 
it was in his power to ascertain, by looking at the check, that it was a 
forgery. It was not the case of a forged indorsement, where he had a 
right to rely upon the statement of the bank that the money was paid 
as he had directed it paid. In the case cited, the depositor might have 
discovered the forgery upon looking at the check, and he ought to have 
looked into it within a reasonable time, and, if it was a forgery, ought 
to have notified the bank, so that the bank could have taken steps to 
protect itself. Hence the refusal of the court below to give the instruc- 
tions prayed for by the bank on this subject was not error. There were 
other points made in the case, which, in the view we take of it, it is 
unnecessary to consider here. 

3. We affirm the judgment of the court below in requiring the plain- 
tiff to write off the interest. The bank was entitled to hold the money 
without interest; it was a general deposit; and the bank not having 
paid out the money, according to the theory upon which this case is 
decided, the money is supposed to have still remained in the vaults of 
the bank, and there is no reason why the depositor should have interest 
on it. Indeed, I have some doubt whether in this case any exception 
could be taken at all to the writing off of the interest, as the plaintiff 
wrote it off. He was not bound to write it off, but, having written it 
off, it is right that it should so remain. We affirm the judgment of 
the court below, both upon the original bill of exceptions and the cross- 
bill. 
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PROTEST AND NOTICE. 
SUPREME COURT OF MICHIGAN. 
Sweet et al. v. Powers et al. 

Where it appears that a notary, in protesting a note which has been discounted 
by a bank, makes inquiries only of the receiving teller as to the indorser’s residence. 
there is not asufficient show of diligence to excuse further search, and to charge the 
indorser upon notice being mailed to his last known place of residence.* 

Where the second indorser of a note writes his name before instead of after that 
of a prior indorser, he cannot recover of the latter the amount paid in taking up 
the note after its dishonor. 

CAMPBELL, J.—Plaintifis, who were partners under the name of M. 
L. Sweet & Co., sued defendants on a promissory note, which ran as 
follows: “$600.00. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Dec. 31, 1885. Thirty 
days after date I promise to pay to the order of George Powers six 
hundred dollars, at the Fourth National Bank, value received; interest 
at ten per cent. after maturity. R.H. Woopin.” Indorsed as follows. 
“Pay Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich., or order. M. L. SWEET. 
G. W. Powers.” The maker, Mr. Woodin, made no defense. Mr. 
Powers defended on the ground that he received no notice of dishonor. 
This plea was sworn to, and no notice was shown to have been sent to 
him at Sparta, where he lived, and there was no personal service. The 
notary, who protested it, did send a notice by mail directed to Powers, 
at Grand Rapids. The protest, which contains an entry of notice, does 
not state any inability to find defendant's residence, but states it,to have 
been at Grand Rapids as the reputed residence. The question below 
was whether the notary had shown such due diligence as would hold the 
indorser who did not actually receive the notice. The court below held 
that no such diligence was shown. 

The rule requiring an indorser to be promptly notified of the dis- 
honor of a note is one not of form, but otf substance. It is a legal con- 
dition of the contract that he shall be notified or discharged, unless 
where reasonable diligence fails to find him. This rule requires that 
the notary or other person giving the notice shall use such means as 
are reasonably calculated to find out the indorser’s residence. To some 
extent this rule is not a fixed and rigid one. But it requires active 
diligence in hunting up the matter. In the present case the notary, on 
the maturity of the note, received it from the teller of the Old National 
Bank, and presented it at the Fourth National Bank, where payment 
was refused. The only personal inquiry he made concerning the resi- 
dence of defendant was of the receiving teller of the Old National 
Bank, who gave it to him to protest. That gentleman did not know 
the address. The witness said, in a general way, that no one in the 
bank knew it; but it does not appear that he asked any one else, and it 

does not appear that the cashier or members of the discount board were 
ignorant of it. It appears affirmatively that the cashier of the Fourth 
National Bank knew all about it, and from defendant’s long service as 
deputy-sheriff it is probable many others did. There is no legal pre- 
sumption that a recetving teller knows anything about the parties on 
discounted papers, although he may do so. The cashier, or board of 


*As to what is sufficient notice of non-payment of a promissory note to bind an indorser, see 
Cassidy v. Kreamer (Pa) 13 Atl. Rep. 744. and note; Glaser v. Rounds (R.1.) 14 Atl. Rep. 863, 
and note; Salisbury v. Bartleson (Minn.) ante, 265, and note. 
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discount, usually know on whose credit a note is discounted, and the 
address of the parties through whom they claim. Where their usage 
required two names besides that of the principal debtor, it would be 
rather loose banking not to know something about it. Furthermore, 
where a note is payable at a particular bank, that establishment is quite 
likely to have such information. It is quite common, where notes are 
payable at bank, to leave them there for presentment and for protest, if 
needed. It was a plain and obvious duty of the notary to apply to the 
officers of his own bank for information, and if they could not give it 
to inquire where it was payable, as well as, in default of both, to seek 
further. His search, while not required to be unreasonably long where 
he has no clue, should be real, and not formal. In the present case 
there was no search at all, and no reason for failing to make one. 
There is another difficulty in the case, which ought to be noticed. It 
seems to have been assumed that, because this note was signed by 
Woodin and Powers, for Woodin’s accommodation before Sweet signed 
it, therefore Sweet was the last indorser, and in that capacity entitled to 
look to Powers. The note appears to have been taken up by plaintiffs 
after its dishonor, with no transaction of purchase from the bank, and 
as a matter of course. The formality of striking out the special indorse- 
ment, or of having the name of the Old National Bank indorsed, is by 
the admission of the parties not material. But the testimony shows 
clearly that it was not meant as a purchase. No one had any right to 
take it up but Powers or Sweet. Sweet, by putting his name above 
that of Powers, chose to make himself a joint maker with Woodin, and 
disqualify himself from recourse to Powers as liable to him in the order 
of time. The case is in principle similar to that of Greusel v. Hubbard, 
51 Mich, 95, 16 N. W. Rep. 248, where it was held that parties must sue 
and be sued on negotiable paper in the order in which they have seen 
fit to sign it. If Mr. Sweet had this note taken up, as seems to have 
been done, to remove his own liability, he might sue Woodin; but he 
could not sue Powers. The declaration did not set forth anything which 
would have authorized a suit on any other basis, as, being under the 
statute against the indorser as well as the makef, it must set forth a 
paper title accordingly, and this was not done, unless both plaintiffs 
represent Mr. Sweet. Weare not called on to say whether a firm can 
buy paper on which one of its members is a joint maker, and sue the 
other maker and an indorser under the statute in a suit at law. We 
think the verdict was rightly ordered for the defendant Powers. The 
judgment must be affirmed. The other justices concurred. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS—AUTHORITY OF CASHIER.—A bank cashier has no authority 
to transfer notes of the bank in payment of a deposit, and the depositor 
receiving the same is liable for the amount realized thereon. [Schnezt- 
man v. Noble, S. C. Iowa. ] 

BANKS —CASHIER’S CHECKS— PRIVATE ACCOUNT.—A broker who 
receives checks drawn officially by a bank cashier on another bank for 
money due him from such cashier must be prepared to show, as against 
the claim of the first bank, that its cashier had authority to draw such 
checks on his individual account. [Anderson v. Kessain, U.S. C. C. 
Me Se) 
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BANKS AND BANKING—ESTOPPEL.—Circumstances stated under which 
a bank which has succeeded another bank, taken all its assets and 
assumed all its liabilities, is estopped from denying its responsibility to 
a depositor of the old bank, whose deposit is regularly entered upon its 
books and transferred to those of its successor. [Starr v. Sitzles, S. C. 
Ariz. | 

BANKS—INSOLVENCY DRAFT—PROCEEDS.—A draft sent to a bank for 
collection being paid, a note that the proceeds were the property of the 
sender was placed with the bank’s cost; the bank closed the next day: 
Held, that the sender of the draft could recover. [/7zrst National Bank 
v. Armstrong, U.S. C. C. Ohio.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—PARTIES—PAROL EVIDENCE.—Where a note is 
signed by the name of a corporation, and below is signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary thereof with their titles, parol evidence is not admis- 
sible to show that it is the note of the corporation alone. [Heffner v. 
Brownell, S. C. lowa.] 

TRUSTS—AGENCY.—An agent cannot acquire his principal’s property 
by using his own funds to make what is in effect a redemption of the 
subject-matter of his agency. [Mallagh v. Mallagh, S. C. Cal.] 

UsURY — BONA FIDE HOLDER — NOTICE. — Where a transaction is 
usurious the holder of the note is affected by it, unless he can show 
that he received the note in due course of trade before maturity and 
without notice of the usury, or that he had obtained it from one who 
had so received it. [Knox v. Willzams, S. C. Neb.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—FACTOR—ACTIONS.—Where a planter executes 
his notes and discounts them with his factor, who places the proceeds 
to his credit, the factor may sue on them va ordinaria. [Gibert v. 
Sess, S. C. La.] 

BANKS AND BANKING—NATIONAL BANK—DEPOSITIONS—EVIDENCE— 
DECLARATIONS—REVIEW.—A national bank can recover from a debtor 
a loan exceeding one-tenth of its paid-up capital, although an Act of 
Congress prohibits such banks from making such loans to a single per- 
son of so large an amount. Rulings on the subject of depositions, the 
time of filing them, the admissibility in evidence of the admissions and 
declarations of the defendant, and on review. [Corcoran v. Batchelder, 
_S. J.C. Mass.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—PRESENTMENT FOR PAYMENT — EXCUSE. —A, 
residing in Wisconsin, made his note in Minnesota to B, residing there, 
no place of payment being fixed. B indorsed the note to C, who 
resided in Minnesota, and knew that A resided in Wisconsin. Before 
the note fell due A removed to the city where C resided, but C was not 
aware of it: AHe/d, that this excused the demand of payment so as to 
charge the indorser. [Salisbury v. Bartleson, S.C. Minn.|] 

BONDS—FORGED SIGNATURES—SURETIES.—When the name of one 
or more obligors in a bond has been forged, the supposed co-obligor, 
though a surety only, and though he signed in the belief that the forged 
name was genuine, is nevertheless bound, if the obligee accepted the 
instrument without notice of a forgery. [Lombard v. Mayberry, S.C. 
Neb. ] 

BANKRUPTCY—FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES.—An assignee in bank- 
ruptcy may bring suit to set aside an assignment made by the bankrupt, 
which, though not declared void by the provisions of the bankrupt law, 
has been made with intent to hinder and delay creditors. [Means v. 
Dowd, U.S. S. C.] 
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BILLS AND NOTES—CONSIDERATION—USURY.—A note given for a 
sum agreed to be paid for speacig : a loan, and not shown to be 
unreasonable in amount or a cover for usury, is presumptively valid. 
[ Thomas v. Miller, S. C. Minn.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—CONTRACT—PAROL EVIDENCE.—The true relation 
of parties to a negotiable instrument may, as between themselves, be 
proven by parol, whenever it is necessary to a correct determination of 
the right or liability of either of them thereon, and this may be done to 
enable a party to seek an instrument to maintain an action thereon in 
the United States court. [Goldsmith v. Holmes, U.S.C. C. Oreg.] 

BILLS AND NOTES —- INDORSERS — LIABILITY. — Where the second 
indorser of a note writes his name before instead of after that of a prior 
indorser, he cannot recover of the latter the amount paid in taking up 
the note after its dishonor. [Sweet v. Powers, S.C. Mich.] 

BROKERS — REAL ESTATE— COMMISSION. — The. plaintiff under the 
evidence failed to procure a purchaser for the defendant’s property and 
was not entitled toa commission. [S/oman v. Bodwell, S. C. Neb.] 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


The annual report of Willis S. Paine, Superintendent of the Banking 
Department of the State, was to-day submitted to the Legislature. The 
chief points of the report are given below. The enormous increase in 
the number and total resources of the banks is declared to be the clearest 
evidence possible in favor of the State system. During the year twenty- 
five banks, with ana gregate capital of $1,985,000, were organized. The 
total increase in banking capital during the year amounts to $2,235,000, 
of which $1,985,000 represents the capital of new associations. 

The remarkable statement is made that there has not been a single 
failure or suspension among the State banks during the year. Three 
new trust companies have been organized in 1888, and are now engaged 
in active business, with a capital amounting to $1,500,000. The total 
amount of securities held in trust by the Superintendent, at the close of 
the last year, was $1,903,018.98, an increase during the year of $349,985. 

The Superintendent renews his recommendations relative to the 
custom in some banks of loaning money on pledge of their own stock, 
and suggests that a law should be enacted compelling the deposit of all 
moneys of the State in the banking institutions created by the State. 
The excuse that the national banks are better managed is no longer in 
any respect available, he says, while it is a noteworthy fact that there 
has not been a single failure among the State banks during the last four 

ears. . 

‘ The law enacted last year for the organization of trust companies 
seems to have met with general approval, he says. Four companies, two 
in New York and two in Brooklyn, have been created, all of which are 
prosperous. It is questionable whether it is not advisable, the Superin- 
tendent adds, so to amend the law that no trust company shall here- 
after be organized in cities having over 500,000 inhabitants with a capital 
of less than $1,000,000, 

On the subject of building and loan associations, the Superintendent 
urges the necessity of placing an absolute safeguard around the fund of 
subscribing members by means of legislative action. The building 
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association system, he says, was originally not intended for the accumu- 


€ lation of wealth by meansof enormous profits or the realization of extra- 
d. ordinary dividends, its chief object being the mutual advantage of its 

members through the medium of small advances in the nature of loans 
n ‘for building purposes only. When an association, however, with a few 
e thousand dollars at its disposal, becomes actuated by a desire for 
of enormous profit, and offers loans to the highest bidder for the purpose 
fe) of obtaining enormous premiums, it abandons its original purpose. 
n Statements have been made in connection with several of these institu- 

tions during the past year, to the effect that a bonus as high as 45 per cent. 
d has been charged toa borrowing member. Such a condition of things, 


the report declares, cannot be regarded without serious apprehensions 
of ultimate disaster. The probable over-valuation of mortgaged 


, premises is another matter of serious importance. Mr. Paine urges upon 
the Legislature the necessity of limiting the boundary of every .associa- 

; tion at least to the precincts of the county if: which its office is located. 
For a proper supervision of these associations two plans are suggested 


State supervision and county or local supervision. 
The effects of the taxation of Canadian currency are discussed at 
length, the remarks being based on an order issued by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, last January, directing the Collector at Buffalo to 
make a thorough investigation of the probable amount of Canadian 
circulating notes paid out by the banks within his jurisdiction. The 
Collector was also referred to a letter from the Commissioner, directed 
to the President of the Bank of Suspension Bridge. in which it was 
: held that the notes of Canadian Banks are subject to the provisions 
of section 3,412 of the United States Revised Statutes. The Superin- 
tendent, after consideration of the laws, expresses his conviction that 
the original framers of the law never intended that it should be so con- 

strued as to be made applicable to the case in question, because such a 

construction would be detrimental to the interests of the people of the 

frontier. There are, he says, on the Canadian frontier, eighteen banks 

of deposit and discount operating under the laws of this State, with an 

aggregate capital of $3,125,000, and deposits exceeding. $18,000,000, 

These institutions frequently become the depositories of small amounts 

of Canadian currency, but instead of passing said currency into the 

usual business channels, it is allowed to accumulate in the banks and 

. - returned to the place of issue in large sums, unless called for by parties 
who may have occasion to use itin Canada. It cannot be claimed, he 

adds, that the free admission of foreign currency would prove detrimental 

to our own issues, because the fluctuating value of all foreign moneys 

renders their circulation an impossibility, except to a very circum- 

scribed extent. The free exchange of currency, he declares, is a matter 

of vital importance to the inhabitants along the border, and adds that 

the ruling of the Treasury Department, if put into execution, would not 

only be unjust to the banking interest in that section, but would also be 

injurious to all the people along the Canadian border. 


\vr vw" 
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CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANKS. 


The last report of the Bank Commissioners of California contains the 
following remarks concerning savings banks in that State: 

“In the San Francisco savings banks, the paid up capital has been 
increased as follows since our last report. In the California Savings 
and Loan Society, from $73,400 to $100,000; in the Savings Union, from 
$400,000 to $604,750; in the German Savings and Loan Society, from 
$300,000 to $600,000; in the French Savings Bank, from $189,085 to 
$191,480; and a new bank, the People’s Home, starts with $100,000 paid 
up. The Savings and Loan Society has decided to increase from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000. The total amount of capital employed in this class of 
banks in San Francisco is $2,326,230, with surplus funds amounting to 
$966,272, representing eight of the nine banks. The Hibernia Savings 
and Loan Society has a surplus fund amounting to $1,670,969, held asa 
reserve, but no capital stock. This bank and the Mendocino Bank are 
the only banks in the State organized upon what is known as the 
‘mutual’ plan. 

“In January, 1882, the San Francisco savings banks held real estate, 
acquired in settlement of loans, to the amount of $4,798,858. In this 
report the amount held July 1, 1888, is valued at $1,002,778. The 
reduction denotes the prosperity of the State, and is gratifying to all 
parties interested in the banks. 

“ Savings banks, in their origin, were eleemosynary institutions, and 
they still have something of this character in the extreme Eastern 
States. To some extent, they are such in the minds of the people of 
this coast. They have lost their original character in all the progress- 
ive States, and it may be said there are no banks in this State now 
working on the purely mutual principle. All have either a capital stock 
or a reserve fund, in which only a part of the depositors would be 
interested in case of liquidation. That is to say, those depositors who 
have withdrawn, yet whose funds have contributed towards earning the 
reserve, forfeit all claim to it. 

“ We understand that the proportion, or alleged disproportion, between 
dividends to depositors and dividends on capital stock, occasions 
remark. But, as a matter of fact, the savings banks of California are 
business enterprises of private individuals with incidental benefit to the 
public, in nowise differing in this regard from commercial banks. It is 
not the duty of the State to determine how the profits of business shall 
be divided; that must be left to the force of competition, and the dis- 
cretion of the managers who appeal to the public for support. 

“The State, however, has a duty to perform, which is (through its 
Bank Commissioners, or otherwise) to see that the affairs of the savings 
banks are administered, and the profits of business divided, in accord- 
ance with the contract between bank and depositor. Such contract 
may exist by virtue of by-laws, conditions of agreement, or even by the 
terms of advertisements by which patronage is solicited. As the funds 
of the stockholder are put up for the purpose of guaranteeing the safety 
of those of the depositor, it is but natural that he should demand a 
larger rate of dividend to compensate his risk. It is urged that if this 
privilege be denied them, the conservative, prudent, representative, 
business men of the community will no longer be connected with sav- 
ings banks.” 
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PRIVATE BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


PRIVATE BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


In the last report of the California Bank Commissioners the follow- 
ing remarks appear or this subject : 

“We call the attention of stockholders, especially in new banks, to 
the necessity of providing in the by-laws for the establishment of a 
regular committee to examine the affairs of the corporation, scrutinize 
the management, and, to a certain extent at least, supervise the business. 
This committee is usually appointed by the board of directors from its 
own number. The work it should perform is the more imperatively 
called for in those banks where it is not the custom to have weekly or 
semi-weekly meetings of the board. Such committees are important 
in banks where the board does not pass upon the discounts before they 
are granted, which method of doing business prevails in this State, con- 
trary to the custom almost universally followed in Eastern cities. 

“Tt is a remarkable fact that, in some of the banks having such com- 
mittees, the duty is rarely attempted, or, if attempted, discharged in a 
careless and incompetent manner, and not altogether from unconcern, 
indifference, or over-confidence—sometimes fear of or deference to the 
officers, or some such feeling, is sufficient to prevent the parties inter- 
ested in a bank from inquiring too closely into its affairs, and becoming 
acquainted with the men who are conducting it. 

“ Again a sense of inexperience in accounts, or the books peculiar to 
banks, disqualify directors, in their own minds, from serving satisfac- 
torily either to themselves, or, as they fear, to the rest of the stock- 
holders. 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the officers of any properly con- 
ducted banking business will receive in any other manner than cordially 
the inquiry of anv of their associates who may be duly authorized to 
investigate, and who are competent to judge of the affairs that interest 
them in common, and for the successful prosecution of which all, to a 
greater or lesser degree, are responsible. It is more reasonable to 
assume that men who do good work are eager to have the facts known, 
that they may be the more appreciated. All faithful employes, what- 
ever their positions, are protected by the approval of the directory, an 
indorsement they should be permitted to receive, an advantage of which 
they should have the benefit, and it is more likely to be just when based 
upon the actual knowledge gained in long periods of time and investi- 
gations of minute details. 

“So far as the system of accounts is concerned, it is one of the points 
to be examined, for in all well regulated banks the figures, especially 
when presented by the men who make them, exhibit the affairs of the 
bank in so clear a manner that they may be readily comprehended by 
examiners, whether accountants or not. We admit, of course, that 
skillful manipulation of the figures.can deceive. That is another phase 
of the question. Weare attempting to interest stockholders in those 
concerns where every expectation of honest treatment is justifiable. 

“Boards of bank directors are sometimes composed of the best men 
available for the purpose, and sometimes they are not—often of sheer 
figureheads, who are known to be such. The want of discretion on the 
part of stockholders in making appointments not based upon fitness is 
illustrated in the case of the Marine National Bank—the Grant-Ward 
Bank—of which a late Comptroller of the Currency has said: 
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“« An examination of the minutes of the board of directors of the 
bank shows that on the 11th of April, 1884, twenty-five days before the 
failure of the bank, the committee of examiners appointed by the board 
of directors reported that they had examined the securities, counted 
the bills and specie, examined the balances on the ledgers of the bank, 
and found the recorded statement of the 7th of April, 1884, to be cor- 
rect. The minutes further show that the directors were in session 
about an hour before the bank closed. They apparently had no suspi- 
cion of the state of its affairs, and voted to discount certain offerings of 
commercial paper ; and within one-half hour after adjournment of this 
meeting the bank closed its doors. It would seem, therefore, that the 
board of directors was grossly deceived as to the true state of its 
affairs.’ 

“But we may assume that all boards are capable of forming com- 
petent investigating committees, if not from their own number, with 
outside assistance, presumably among the heaviest stockholders. 

“ The members of an ‘auditing,’ ‘examining,’ or ‘ finance’ committee 
—as it may be called—are not expected to be auditors merely. In 
banks where the force is sufficiently large to employ good methods, and 
proper precautions are taken, the work audits itself. In small banks « 
rigid examination of the books is of great service to faithful employes. 
The quotation given above shows that a certain amount of auditing was 
done in that bank, and in addition, the specie that was there was 
counted, and it was found to be correct. If the specie that is not there 
could be counted it would often be more to the purpose. The specie is 
a fluctuating commodity at the best. It is the loans that give character 
to the bank. Of the loans and investments this committee should 
know all there is to be known, and without unnecessary waste of time. 
The duties, in addition, affect the conduct of every person in the 
employ, and the methods of transacting business. A familiarity is 
essential, for questions will arise that are local or peculiar, and practices 
of doubtful policy, about which the authorities disagree, will be sug- 
gested. Decisions must be rendered understandingly, for these matters 
present different aspects in different banks, in each of which they must’ 
be decided according to circumstances.” 


= 





CO-OPERATIVE BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


An important chapter in the history of the co-operative bank system 
of Massachusetts has been completed. The event is worthy of com- 
mendation. It signifiesthat the system has successfully passed through 
its experimental stage. The hopes and predictions of its friends have 
been fulfilled. The fears of those who were skeptical as to its merits 
have been proved groundless. Taking an active interest in the move- 
ment from its inception, I share in the exultation with which its triumph 
is greeted. As a representative of the commonwealth, it is fitting that I 
come here to-night to testify, as truly as I can, to the benefits which the 
system has already yielded to the State, and to the bright promise which 
it holds out of still grander benefits in the future. What means the 
maturing of the first series of shares in each of these two banks? It 
means that the promise made by the bank to its shareholders at the 
commencement of the series has been faithfully kept ; that the system has 
accomplished all that was claimed for it. That promise was that, by 
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the payment of $1 per month upon each of his shares, the share- 
holder should at some time in the future receive $200 upon each of 
such shares. The time when this result should be reached was 
not and could not be stated. It depended upon the profits which 
should be made by the bank and credited to its shares. The esti- 
mate was that the time of maturity would be from eight to thirteen 
years. Eleven years have passed and the promised result has been 
attained. In these eleven years, or 132 months, $132 has been paid 
upon each share. Upon that investment the shareholder now receives 
$200. He receives this $132 invested and $68 in interest. If the whole 
$132 had been deposited at the beginning of this period of eleven years, 
the rate of interest received upon it would have been nearly five per cent. 
per annum, which would have shown it to be a good investment. But the 
sum of $132 was not deposited eleven years ago. It has only been 
deposited in easy installments of $1 per month during the whole period. 
You who are good at figures—I am not—just reckon up what the annual 
rate is when $68 are received upon $132 deposited in that way. You will 
find that the rate is such as is rarely obtained upon any other safe invest- 
ment. That is the benefit the depositors have enjoyed. 

But this is only a part of the good which has been done. How has 
the money aggregated bv these monthly deposits, upon which such 
profitable returns have been made to the depositors, been used? It has 
not been loaned to speculators to enable them to engage in schemes 
profitable to themselves alone. It has not been invested in the stocks 
or bonds of corporations. But the use of this money, with all the 
advantages accruing from such use, has been given to and enjoyed by 
shareholders in the same bank from whose deposits it was accumulated. 
It has enabled them to become home-owners. It has taken them out of 
the tenement houses and freed them from the baneful influences which 
are apt to exhale therefrom. It has exempted them from the payment 
of rent to landlords. The loans made to them by the bank have 
enabled them to purchase homesteads, instead of hiring them, the bank 
being secured for its loans by mortgages upon such homesteads, and the 
borrowers repaying such loans in monthly installments of about the 
same amount as they would otherwise pay for rent of property of a like 
value. And now, at the expiration of eleven years, the borrowers upon 
shares in the first series, instead of paying rent for that period and 
having nothing now to show for it, have by the payment of these 
monthly installments, repaid the bank in full, and own their own homes 
free and clear of the mortgages given to it. The business has been 
profitable as an investment to the non-borrowing shareholders, as 
already shown. It has been profitable to the borrowing shareholders in 
that it has made them the owners of their homesteads. ; 

As an example of what the banks are doing in promoting home 
ownership, I always like to cite the case of Crescent Hill, a village like 
Arlington, the town in which I[ live. Three years ago, when I obtained the 
statistics in regard to it, this village consisted of 27 houses, and of these 
22 had been either built or purchased with money furnished by three of 
the co-operative banks of Boston. More than $40,000 has been loaned 
by these three banks upon these 22 houses, and not a cent has ever been 
lost upon them. And this is only asmall part of what these banks. 
have done in the same direction, for they have during the same time 
been making loans upon a great number of estates in Boston and its: 
suburban towns. , 

As another example, I was reading the other day, in the Hera/d, the 
statement of the secretary of the Mansfield Co-operative Bank, that, 
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since its organization in March, 1883, it had enabled 100 citizens of that 
town to build houses for themselves, and that the present rapid and sub- 
stantial growth of that town is largely the result of its operations. 
That is the achievement of a single bank ; and when we remember that 
there are already over 60 of these institutions in the State, and that the 
number is rapidly increasing, we can form some idea of what they are 
doing in promoting the growth of our towns and cities, and increasing 
the number of the land owners in the State. It is in recognition of this 
contribution to the welfare of its people that it is just that the com- 
monwealth should send some one of its officials here this evening with 
its greetings. The greater the number of its citizens who are interested 
in the ownership of its soil, the better it is for them, and the better it is 
for the State. In those countries where the law of primogeniture pre- 
vails, the effect is that the land property of the nation is in the hands 
of the privileged few, while the majority of the people are landless and 
poor. Under the American system, where the intestate property, instead 
of descending to the eldest son alone, is divided equally among all the 
children, the tendency is to prevent the monopoly of real estate, and to 
facilitate its acquisition by the masses of the people. The policy of 
Massachusetts is to encourage this tendency by its laws and its institu- 
tions. It is the policy of philanthropy, it is the policy of conservatism. 
It promotes good citizenship; it enlarges and strengthens the conser- 
vative and law-abiding elements of society, upon which we rely as 
a safeguard against the dangerous and disorderly influences by 
which we are menaced. Anarchy and its kindred evils will 
never make headway in a community of home owners. The men 
who become home owners not only thereby acquire a higher social 
position, better opportunities for sharing in the good things of life, but they 
have an additional incentive for being good citizens. They realize that 
they have a greater interest in the State, that they are more important 
parts of the body politic. They feel more deeply the necessity of good 
government, of economy in public expenditures, of the maintenance of 
law and order. The co-operative banks of Massachusetts are rapidly 
enlarging the number of its citizens who are under the influence of 
these motives, adding to their happiness and tothe security of the State, 
and for this they are entitled to the grateful regard and the fostering 
care of the commonwealth and all its people-—Address of Lieut-Gov. 
Brackett before the Co-operative Banks of Boston. 





AN ADDRESS ON BANKING. 


By THE HoN. SETH LOW, BEFORE THE NEW YORK BANK CLERKS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
[CONCLUDED.] 

That illustrates again how banking has taken on features which are 
absolutely new in the last few years. I believe your Clearing House 
was established in 1854, and in 1857 your banks went through that 
panic, each one dependent upon itself. In 1873 the banks began to 
work together, and in 1884 they worked together easily, and thus the 
disaster of 1884 was limited, just because the passage of the years had 
made the banks feel that in moments of peril they must stand shoulder 


to shoulder. 


Somebody has said that Hamilton favored for our Government a 
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strong central Government, aristocratically administered, and that Jeffer- 
son, on the other hand, favored a weak central Government, democrat- 
ically administered ; what we have is a singularly happy combination of 
the views of both statesmen.. We have had the strong central Govern- 
ment, but it has been democratically administered. It seems to me that 
we now have in our banking system a singularly happy combination. The 
history of banking here is almost parallel in its controversies to those 
that have been going on in our midst as to governmental theories. You 
remember that, at the foundation of the Government, Hamilton sug- 
gested his United States Bank, a bank in which the Government was to 
own a large part of the stock, which was to have its branches all over 
the country, and which, undoubtedly, served a useful purpose in its day. 
That bank, with one intermission, I believe, lasted for thirty or fort 
years ; but the Jeffersonian school objected to it because of its central- 
izing tendency, and in the days of Jackson and Van Buren they broke it 
up and established the Sub-Treasury system, by which the Government 
takes care of its own money. Now the Sub-Treasury system continues 
with us still, and it represents, in banking, the Jeffersonian idea.. When 
the United States Bank was broken up, we had to rely, for the paper 
circulation of the country, upon State banks, and for a while we got 
along the best way we could; but the moment the war came upon us 
that system went to pieces, and we now are familiar once mcre with a 
“national bank system. These banks are national in this respect: they 
et all the powers from the National Government, not from the 
tates; the restrictions that are placed upon them are placed upon 
them by the National Government, and they are under the over- 
sight of the National Government, and their note issue is secured 
by a deposit .of United States bonds with the Government of the 
nited States. In this way the national bank currency is good, no 
matter what bank issues it; the bank may fail, and yet the currency will 
be redeemed. Now these are characteristics of the Hamiltonian idea, 
yet these banks, with all this strong Hamiltonian doctrine implanted in 
their structure, are locally formed and locally administered, and the 
Government interferes only for purposes of oversight. A bank may 
be managed badly and may fail, as national banks have failed, but their 
currency is nevertheless good. Thus, you see, we have in this system 
what I have called a singular and happy combination of the theories of 
those two great men, displaying itself in banking — as a similar com- 
bination has displayed itself in our governmental life. 

On this question of the note issue of the banks, it may be that, with 
the retirement of the Government bonds, a very difficult question will 
arise as to how the national bank note currency shall be secured ; but it 
seems to me that there can be no question about our ever departing from 
the salient features of the system. An intelligent people like this will 
never go back again to a system of paper currency, the value of which 
varies in every State, and as to different banks in the same State. I sup- 
pose that very few people appreciate the difference between the national 
bank currency and the greenback. Of course the national bank cur- 
rency can be no better than the greenback, because it is redeemable in 
that; but the national bank currency is better than the old, unsecured 

per currency of the State banks, because it has behind it these United 

tates bonds. 

I have always been very much interested in the debate which Gen. 
Woodford held in Ohio, during the soft money campaign, with Gen. 
Ewing in 1875, on this question of the greenback. You remember that 
Ewing maintained that the fiat of the Government made the greenback 
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money, at all events that, in substance, was the claim of the party which 
he represented. Gen. Woodford said, “No, the greenback is a note 
which says that the United States will pay five dollars, and its value 
depends upon the confidence in the ability of the Government to 
redeem its promise to redeem its note, and upon the confidence in the 
good faith of the Government that it will do it; in other words, that the 
value behind paper money is the value of a promise”; and he illustrated 
it in this way, which I thought was a singularly happy way. He held 
before his audience a five-dollar note of the Continental currency. It 
bore upon its face “‘ The United States,” the name we are all familiar 
with, ‘“ Five Dollars,’’ and went on to say that it was exchangeable for 
Spanish Milled Dollars; but it never was redeemed, and he asked his 
audience, ‘“ How much of your corn and wheat will you give for that 
piece of paper?” Well, of course they would not give anything. Then 
he held up a five-dollar note of Confederate money, and said, “Here is 
another piece of paper: how much will you give for that? If the fiat 
of the Government makes money, how much will you give for that?” 
They naturally said they would not give anything for that either. He 
said he supposed not; that Gen. Sheridan had broken that bank at 
Appomattox. Then he held up a three-gulden piece, minted in 1764 by 
the Belgium Trade League, a piece of silver, and he said, “ How much 
will you give for that piece? Its valueto-day isso much; the value of the 
metal in it isso much.” Well, they said they would give the equivalent 
of that in corn or wheat. Then he said, “See there; there is a piece of 
silver that was coined by a League that has passed out of existence. It 
was coined at a mint that has been destroyed for many, many years, 
and yet, to-day, you men in Ohio will part with your corn and your 
wheat for that ; but you won't give any of your corn or wheat for this 
paper promise of a good Goyernment, because it was not kept, nor for 
a paper promise of a Government that went to pieces.” In other words, 
the value of the greenback lies in the confidence that is felt in the abil- 
ity of the United States at some time to redeem its promise, and the 
confidence in the good faith and integrity of the United States, that 
when it can, it will. It seems to me that a better development of the 
difference between coin and paper currency it would be difficult to find. 
Gen. Woodford made that illustration four years before the United 
States did redeem its pledge, but he has lived to see, as we have lived to 
see, the promise of the Government we love and honor made as good 
as gold. 

The first time that I ever came personally in touch with the banks of 
New York, or with any of them, was in 1870, just after I had entered my 
father’s office, when I was taken up to the Bank of Commerce to be 
presented to Mr. Sherman, who was then its paying teller, so that I 
might collect the money on checks in case I was sent upon that errand. 
I very well remember the greeting that was givento me by Mr. Sherman, 
who looked up a moment trom his desk and, knowing my father, said, 
“T am glad to see you, Mr. Low; you bear your endorsement on your 
face.” I always have thought it was as neat a play upon words as it 
was pleasant to me in its personal application. Since that time I have 
had dealings with banks in New York and in Brooklyn, as a merchant and 
as a depositor, and I believe I speak what is literally the case when | 
say that, in any controversy that may have arisen in all those years as 
to the accuracy of an account, the bank has always substantiated the 
correctness of its figures. i think it may be said of you, gentlemen, and 
of your colleagues, that you have carried the quality of accuracy to as 
high a point as it ever has been carried by men. It may be said, of 
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course, that that is your business; but accuracy, sustained accuracy, in 
the movements of the human mind or muscle, is only to be maintained 
as the result of high discipline and effort. 

I do not suppose that I strike the gentlemen and ladies present as a 
very old man, although to be sure, in comparison with some of you 
younger men, I am, in the phraseology of Dickens, “ comparatively 
stricken in years,’ and yet the changes that it has been my fortune to 
witness in the commercial methods of New York, as illustrated by our 
own business, in the short interval since 1870, are very hard to realize. 
In 1870 the firm of A. A. Low & Brothers was still sailing five of their 
old clipper ships. One by one three of them laid their bones upon the 
rocks in different parts of the world. They have no successors. Two 
were sold, and the private signal that for thirty years floated over every 
sea between New York and China, floats to-day only from a little cat- 
boat over the waters at Newport. 

] have seen the Suez Canal opened, that project which Darius thought 
of assuming centuries ago, and abandoned, because he became convinced 
that to open the canal would lead to unspeakable disaster on account 
of a difference of level, as he believed, between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Seas. But in this interval since 1870, the Suez Canal has been 
opened, and it has revolutionized the trade with the East. In some 
respects it has diverted it back again into medizval lines. For example, 
London, when I went into business, was the center of the raw silk trade 
with China and Japan. To-day London has been compelled to yield to 
Lyons. 

‘ have seen the development of the transcontinental system of rail- 
ways in this country change the tea center for Japan teas from New 
York to Chicago. The Suez Canal is the only thing that enables New 
York to keep any hold at all upon that trade. Formerly, all the tea 
from the East came to New York; to-day every Pacific Mail steamer 
will bring its consignment to twenty or more cities throughout this Union. 
I have seen the teas that used to reach us in December, reaching us in 
June, or even in May. These things seem to you all inconsequential 
things, I dare say, but they are changes greater than marked trade with 
the East in the previous century, or in many centuries before. To these 
changes the steamboat, the railroad, the telegraph, and the telephone, 
have all contributed their share, but none of these, nor all of these 
things together, could have changed the methods of business as they 
have been changed, except that side by side with them has taken place 
this wonderful development of deposit banking, with all the facilities 
which that has placed within the hands of men. It is a great deal to 
be connected witha system so consequential asthat. The firm of which 
I was a member retired from business on the Ist of January, because we 
had come to realize that, in effect, importations from China were made 
to a large extent on account of banks by those who worked at each end 
fora commission of one per cent. In this country, as in England, the 
merchant who has striven to continue in business by using his own 
capital, has been compelled to give way to the man who has worked 
chiefly upon borrowed money, for reasons that you can easily under- 
stand, if you think of it. The merchant who has his own capital 
involved thinks that if he adds his time to his money he ought to get at 
least ten per cent. upon what he has in business; but let a man who has 
but a small capital, under modern methods, borrow four or five times 
what he has, as he readily can do upon the security of merchandise as it 
comes along, and if he can earn upon that money just a little per- 
centage more than he pays for it, he gets not ten per cent. upon his own 
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money, but twenty, or thirty, or forty per cent. Therefore he can and 
will work more cheaply. What has happened here is simply wha 
has happened in England, that those who have had large means of 
their own have retired before those who were in a position to 
profit more by modern methods. Now these methods have been made 

ossible by deposit banking as it has been conducted in England, and 
in this country. As one result, to use the words of my father, “The 
old fashioned merchant is as extinct as the mastodon.” 

Gentlemen, as I said to you, it is a great thing to be a part of a system 
that is so influential as the banking system in all its manifold phases «o- 
day. The rewards of that business are open before you all. In your 
business, as in every other, the highest rewards can be reaped only 
by the few. In an army there is only one General, and yet every soldier 
fights with the hope of promotion, even to the highest place. But as 
the soldier fights not only with the hope of promotion, but with the 
inspiration of a great cause, so it seems to me, you, gentlemen, may 
discharge the daily routine of your duties, not simply with the hope of 
promotion, but in the power of the inspiring thought that you are part 
and parcel of the greatest, 1 think I may fairly say the greatest, com- 
mercial agency of the present day—an agency that is unspeakably 
powerful for good, if wisely administéred and honestly; but an agency 
that is equally powerful for harm, where folly wields it, or dishonesty 
taints it. Compared with most men similarly circumstanced, so far as 
income is concerned, you enjoy the trust of the community in a remark- 
able degree. A breach of trust in your ranks, when compared with 
breaches of trust outside of the banking system—is like the failure of 
the heart as compared with the parting of a vein. It seems to me that 
all who are interested in the banks of New York should take pleasure 
and pride in the record of this Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Association. 
That you may continue to prosper should be, as I doubt not it is, the 
wish of all such, not simply for your own sakes, but for the sake of all 
who are interested in the banks of the metropolis. 





> <a> 


THE THRIFT MOVEMENT ON THE CONTINENT. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the times may be noted in the steady 
progress of the great thrift movement. Dating its commencement 
from the year 1817, when the legislature of this country first took the 
matter in hand by controlling the existing system of savings banks and 
widening the basis of their operations, the movement has slowly but 
surely extended, not only throughout the United Kingdom and the 
colonies, where signal results are being recorded from time to time, but 
over a wide and important area of the European continent. There is 
thus to be seen in the fruits of the economy of the people, as shown by 
the returns of the thrift or savings banks, a potent and beneficent 
element which is of the greatest and far-reaching consequence, and 
which is being emphasized more and more every year. One State or 
country after another has wisely seen and provided for the necessity of 
training its people to habits of prudence and foresight with regard to 
money matters; and now there is scarcely a State in the whole of 
Europe that does not rejoice in its native system of people's banks, 
by which agency these very essential habits may be fostered to good 
purpose. Some references, therefore, to the splendid work that has been 
accomplished during recent years on the Continent by such useful 
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“aids to thrift” may not be without point at the present time, when 
the system of savings banks in vogue in this country is receiving more 
than its usual share of attention from Parliament, in order to its.being 
made more useful tothe community. Although the savings bank move- 
ment in this country may besaid practically to have had its origin nearly 
a century ago, it was in the year 1816-17, as has been indicated, that the 
Government, recognizing its immense importance to the community, 
gave it that status which it was so desirable to acquire in the general 
interest. With the legislature’s zmfrizmatur, the success of such a 
system all the more readily became assured than without it, and the 
experience of seventy — has emphatically proved this. And so, 
since the year named, the control of the system has practically been in 
the hands of the State, though what may be called “ Trustee” patronage 
—which, by the way, seems to have yielded the best results—is in vogue 
in one of the two divisions of it, the other having been since 1861 under 
the supervision of the Postmaster-General. Probably it was the import- 
ance of the legislative step of 1816-17 that first directed the attention 
of the Governments of other countries to a system which had so much 
to recommend it to their notice, and seemed so worthy of adoption. At 
any rate, in the following year, 1818, a Caisse d’ Epargne et de Prévoy- 
ance was established in Paris, much after the style and character of the 
banks for savings then multiplying rapidly throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland. Camendesilain its operations actually three years after 
Waterloo, the Paris Caisse d’Epargne is thus the pioneer of the system 
now flourishing over the length and breadth of the Continent, and is, 
of course, the most successful example of it. A remarkable amount of 
success has attended the career of this thrift bank from the beginning. 
Its accumulated deposits speak eloquently for the well-known persistent 
economy— in spite of many and extraordinary social disadvantages—of 
the generality of the Parisian working-classes; and if any moral 
element can indicate real progress, whether in the individual or the com- 
munity, it is surely that of thrift, or providence, which is one of the best 
certificates of character a man or a class of men can possess. 

The recently issued report of this great savings bank contains many 
interesting facts, of which the following are perhaps the most deserving of 
attention. With its chief office (cazssecentra/e) in the Rue Coq-Héron, and 
thirty-eight auxiliary branches in Paris and suburbs, it is not surprising 
to find that over half a million depositors take advantage of this useful 
institution. The precise numbers are—males, 308,329; females, 239,246. 
The balances (so/des) due to each class are 65,427,753 francs and 52,668,- 
573 francs respectively ; in all, 547,575 depositors, owning no less a sum 
than 118,096,326 francs, or an average (moyenne par livret) of 215 frs. 
67c. each. With so large a body of depositors—over 14,000 to each 
branch—it may be inferred that a year’s business will show large opera- 
tions, and the following table indicates the nature and extent of these :— 

Francs. Deposit Transactions. 











I. Sums received last year (1887) at branches... 19,789,698 230,818 
Do. do. at catsse centrale 27,586,474 180, 732 
Be ccke (egnnecntonseséade 47,370,172 411,500 
; Francs. No. of Repayments. 

II. Sums repaid last year (1887) at branches.... 3,446,015 13,310 
Do. do. at caisse centrale 42,056,741 194,597 
PO side sacdw saat dndaiads 45,502,766 207,907 

III. Total sums received and paid since Received. Paid. 

the commencement..........e0se- 1,527,619,345 frs. 1,290, 315,941 frs. 


Total number of transactions since the commencement.... 20,647,644 
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A very significant table is that giving the classification of depositors 
according to designations. It is often alleged that many of the savings 
bank depositors do not strictly come within the working or wage-earn- 
ing category, and that, consequently, the sums deposited by them do 
not fairly represent working-class savings. Much may be said fro and 
con on this aspect of the subject so far as it affects depositors in the 
savings banks in this country. With regard, however, to depositors in 
France, the following table distinctly shows that the working and artisan 
classes very decidedly preponderate in the savings banks there, and, 
indeed, constitute the main element contributing to the success of the 
banks :— 

Last year 41,414 new depositors joined the Caisse d’Epargne of Paris 
and its branches. Of these, 20,417 were males, and 20,997 females. 
These are generally divided into—(1) Workers and laborers (22,698) ; 
(2) Artisans patentés (1,934); (3) Domestics, such as gens de confiance, 
valets de chambre, cutsiniers, cochers, jardinters, portzers, &c. (4,691) ; (4) 
Employés, such as employés supérieurs, employés aux écritures, commis 
marchands, gorcons de bureau, facteurs, conducteurs, &c. (6,412); (5) 
Military and marines (551); (6) other professions (972); (7) Rentzers 
(4,170). It will be seen, therefore, from the foregoing distribution of 
classes, that those who joined the bank last year are the very persons 
requiring to do so, and it may therefore be fairly assumed that that 
average is representative of the whole body of depositors. 

There is another feature of striking significance in the report, and 
that is the large juvenile element which is being educated in the princi- 
ples and practice of economy by means of the savings bank. In this 
country the subject of juvenile thrift has long engaged the attention of 
those whom it concerns. The number of primary schools where thrift 
is taught in the attached school penny bank is increasing year by year. 
The education department has already expressed a decided opinion as 
to the necessity for teaching the young its valuable principles, and 
many schools throughout the country, especially those situated in 
populous centers, have, for somne years now, had penny banks introduced 
as a part of the school system, with the happiest results. Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, are cities that may be mentioned in this 
connection as places where, as in London and Paris, the very youngest 
persons are in constant training in those habits which lie at the root of 
social success and happiness. 

The Epargne Scolaire of Paris is a wonderful success. No fewer than 
224 schools with penny banks attached exist in Paris and neighborhood 
for the benefit of the young. In the arrondissement of Popincourt 
there are thirty-three of these schools in a flourishing condition. Six- 
teen of them are for boys, and seventeen for girls, of whom, together, 
20,459 are depositors in the savings bank, possessing considerable sums. 
Last year these children deposited 59,234 francs. Altogether, in the 224 
schools thus doing excellent work, there were last year 57,997 young 
people who enjoyed the benefit of that work, and that to the tune of 
186,795 francs deposited, thus making a total of 1,292,092 francs invested 
by means of those most useful, if humble, agencies, since their intro- 
duction into the Parisian school system, thirteen years ago. 

With such a civilizing center as France to strike out from, and with 
the splendid example of La Caisse d’Epargne de Paris to enforce its 
advantages, the thrift movement began gradually to spread over the 
adjoining countries. Although many years had elapsed after the 
establishment of the system in France ere the movement assumed any- 
thing like hopeful dimensions elsewhere on the Continent, the day at 
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length came when the Governments of other nationalities deemed it 
necessary to give the system their countenance. The Belgian Govern- 
ment was one of the first to apprehend its national advantages, and on 
the 16th of March, 1865, it extended the State guarantee to the Caisse 
Générale d’Epargne et de Retraite. The establishment and quick suc- 
cess of the Post Office Savings Bank system in this country, a year or 
two before, may have had something to do with suggesting something 
similar to the government of Belgium. Be that as it may, the new idea 
thus engrafted soon took hold of the popular regard throughout the 
country, and began to make itself felt in the practical form as a national 
necessity. To show to what an extent it has been taken advantage of 
in Belgium since 1865, it has simply to be stated that, after exactly 
twenty years’ operations—z. e., to December 31, 1885—no less a sum 
than 189,061,089 francs had accumulated to the credit of 431,545 deposit- 
ors, who thus have an average sum of 438 francs each—a highly com- 
mendable result. 

Quite as satisfactory in its way is the result of the working of the 
savings bank system in Switzerland. There, the four chief institutions 
are those established at Bale, Geneva, Neuchatel and Vaud. The result 
of these may be summarized :— 








°* No.4 Amount of Average 
Year. Depositors. Investments. Holding. 

Pere .. 1886 22,444 14,335,827 francs 638 francs 
2. GOEMEVE...ccocecs 1886 40,038 27,552,451 * ce * 
3. Neuchatel....... 1886 34,306 25,320,448 ‘ — = 
SS ee 1886 35,705 24,125,955 ‘* so  «6* 
Total, Switzerland....... 132,553 91,334,061 ‘* oss. i“ 


Rightly or wrongly, the working and peasant classes of Italy do not 
always get a flattering character for industry or thrift. The savings 
bank returns of their country will, at any rate, tell their own story, 
which is most creditable indeed, upsetting any preconceived notions 
with respects to the habits of the working-class population of that sunny 
clime. In Italy, the four principal Caisses d’Epargnes are those estab- 
lished at Turin, Florence, Milan and Bologna, and all do large and flourish- 
ing businesses with the native working classes, as the subjoined figures 
will substantially testify :— 








No. of Amount of Average 
Year. Deposttors. Investments. Share. 
2 1886 67,007 38,000,622 francs 566 francs 
M, PePOOMSS. . 2c ccce 1886 63,233 56,212,758 ‘ “6 
Se Sea 1886 391,405 357,015,749 ** os l** 
G. DOTOMRS 66sec ccc 1886 73,881 27,749,505 ‘°° xy eit 
i Dt sossseeneecas 595,586 478,968,634 ‘ Sag. * 


In Spain the thrift movement, though it has taken root in the national 
soil, grows somewhat tardily. Madrid is, of course. the place where an 
estimate of its progress may best be made, and such progress is, on the 
whole, not by any means to be despised, but rather augurs well for the 
future of that country. Who would have said fifty years ago that penny 
Savings banks would flourish one day in Spain, and that the children of 
Madrid could save, in escudos and reales, nearly 30,000 fesetas (or francs) 
ina year? And yet they did so last year; while their parents and elder 
brothers and sisters, to the number of 37,866 persons, have gathered up 
in the savings bank of their capital no less than 15,766,166 francs—truly 
a worthy effort! 

Austria-Hungary has welcomed the thrift movement to some purpose. 
What is called La Premiére Union de Caisse d’Epargne Nationale de 
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Pesth (Hongrie) is an institution of some magnitude, having as many 
as 62,565 depositors, who own 76,239,635 florins (190,499,089 francs) ; 
while its neighbor, the Caisse d’Epargne de Bohéme, has actually 116,- 
237 deposit accounts containing value to the amount of 100,319,435 
florins (or 250,798,587 francs). 

If Denmark and Sweden are at all behind in this important move- 
ment, they are at least making a very good effort to show that they 
approve of it and have faith in its principles. In the former country 
71,943 persons have an interest in the savings bank established at 
Copenhagen, and that to a very considerable sum, 60,722,401 crowns 
being the amount of their holding on the 31st of March, 1886. In the 
latter country, credited usually with the good name of provident, 88,- 
256 Swedes maintain the character of the nation by a saved sum of 
money representing 25,649,577 francs. 

In the Pays-Bas, 44,396 persons, depositing over 5,000,000 florins in 
the savings bank of Amsterdam, have to that extent signalized their 
approval of the system, which has only been, it must be said, compara- 
tively recently extended to them. It appears that they emphatically 
endorse the principles involved. Nor are their compatriots resident in 
Rotterdam a whit less anxious to do so, 43,373 of whom hold 7,778,047 
florins to their credit in the local Caisse d'Epargne; while the Caisse 
d’Epargne Postale holds in addition 6,368,047 florins for 112,308 separate 
depositors, most of whom are independent of those attached to the 
other savings bank system. 

In Germany the system of people’s, or thrift, banks is as extensively 
adopted, and with as gratifying success, as in any other country on the 
Continent. Every town of any size or consequence throughout the 
great fatherland enjoys its savings institution, where every week hun- 
dreds of industrious artisans and their wives resort with their spare 
earnings. The post office system has in Germany also, as in not a few 
other continental countries, been engrafted on the already existing 
a. With such an opportunity as 1s afforded by the two systems, 
the working-classes of Germany cannot complain of any lack of induce- 
ment to maintain that character for frugality and thrift which has been 
theirs for many generations. It is computed that the capital invested 
in these banks throughout Germany by the distinctly wage-earning 
classes of the people amounts to over 3,000,000,000 marks. Returns 
from the savings banks established at two representative cities, such as 
Hamburg and Frankfort-on-the-Main, give the amounts respectively 
deposited there at over 23,000,000 marks for the former, and 28,000,000 
marks for the latter. 

Surely, therefore, nothing could augur more hopefully than this for 
the future prosperity and happiness of vast numbers of the industrial 
classes of these continental countries. Of course, the countless numbers 
who are indifferent to any such prudential efforts as are being put forth 
from year to year by those to whom the great thrift movements have 
been brought near, naturally deter the thoughtful from taking too hope- 
ful a forecast of the ultimate benefit to be accomplished by its means. 
But it must not be forgotten that the age of savings or people’s banks 
‘ is only contemporary with the experience of many persons still com- 
paratively young. If, therefore, the movement has accomplished so 
much as above described for the general well-being, both at home and 
abroad, within the space of half a century, what results may it not yet 
achieve in the years to come ? 
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UNIFORM LEGISLATION ON NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 


A committee of the National Bar Association at its last session made 
the following report on this subject, which is of the highest importance 
to bankers: 

“ Your committee on uniformity of laws was instructed, among other 
things, to inquire into the feasibility of procuring more uniform legisla- 
tion on the subject of negotiable paper. One of the evils of the present 
state of the law on this subject arises from the fact that we have no 
common form or standard for negotiable promissory notes in the 

United States. A note in form negotiable in one State is not so in 
_ others. The term ‘negotiable’ is here used in its full commercial and 
technical sense, meaning instruments which, like bills of exchange, not 
only carry the legal title with them by indorsement or delivery, but 
which also confer upon the holder, when transferred for value before 
maturity, the right to ‘demand the full amounts which their faces call 
for, free from equities and set-offs existing between previous parties. 
Bills of Exchange, as is well known, have been thus negotiable by the 
law merchant since their first introduction into commerce, and this 
incident to bills of exchange has been recognized by the common law of 
England and America. As to promissory notes, the situation is materi- 
ally different ; their negotiable character was established in England by 
the statute of 3 and 4 Anne, C.9. In most of the States of this country 
the effect of promissory notes is regulated by local statutes; but the 
requisites of negotiability vary so essentially in the different States as to 
produce much embarrassment and confusion in affairs of interstate com- 
merce and in the ordinary business transactions which are constantly 
going on between residents of different States. The adoption of a 
common formula, which every business man-of the United States could 
rely on as indicating negotiability, would seem to be a most desirable 
step in the direction of simplicity and uniformity, much needed in a 
commercial country where immense and growing internal traffic is con- 
stantly speeding across State lines. In most of the States the words 
‘or order,’ ‘or bearer,’ constitute the distinctive words of negotiability 
ina promissory note; and if the instrument otherwise conforms to the 
general common law requirements as to certainty of amount, time, 
unconditional promise, etc., it attains the dignity of negotiable paper. 
This is so in many States by express statutes, and it is so in those States 
which have no statute on the subject, by force of the ‘law merchant,’ 
which has become part of the common law on this subject. But in a 
number of States notes are not negotiable, even if they attain appro- 
priate words of negotiabvility and all other requisites, unless, in addition 
thereto, they contain certain other elements, either in form or substance. 
Thus in several States they must be made payable at a bank in the 
State where they are executed. (See Kentucky, Indiana, Virginia and 
West Virginia.) 

“It seems that in one of these States (Kentucky) the note must be 
actually indorsed to and discounted by a bank in the State before it 
acquires the character of commercial paper. In another State 
(Alabama) the note must be made payable at ‘a bank or private bank- 
ing house, or a certain place of payment therein designated.’ In 
Missouri the words ‘for value received ’ are required, in addition to the 
words ‘or order,’ ‘or bearer’; in Pennsylvania the words ‘without 
defalcation’ ‘or without set-off’ seem to have some effect. In some 
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States the words ‘or assigns’ are equally as effective as the words ‘or 
order,’ while in others no express words of negotiability are needed at 
all, thereby destroying one of the features of negotiable paper which 
enable the taker to distinguish it readily from other obligations. One 
State (Mississippi) appears to have suppressed the negotiability of notes 
in the commercial sense altogether, unless made payable to bearer. In 
nearly all the States negotiable notes, as at common law, must call for 
the payment of a certain sum of money, but in a few this rule has been 
done away with, and they may be made payable in money or property, 
or even labor. (See Illinois, Georgia, Colorado and Iowa.) There are 
inany other peculiarities seriously affecting the rights of holders and the 
liabilities to parties to promissory notes, the discussion of which would 
unduly prolong this report. To add to the complexity of the situation, 
the Federal courts have declined to be governed by State laws on this 
subject. The Supreme Court of the United States has declared that 
negotiable paper is an instrument of commerce; that local statutes and 
local usages do not extend to instruments of a commercial nature, ‘the 
true interpretation and effect whereof are to be sought, not in the 
decisions of the local tribunals, but in the general principles and doc- 
trines of commercial jurisprudence.’ So that, even within the borders 
of one and the same State, different tribunals may and do apply different 
constructions and give a different effect to one and the same promissory 
note, the one holding it to be a negotiable instrument of that high 
character which makes it invulnerable in the hands of an innocent 
holder for value, the other relegating it to that class of ordinary written 
obligations which, though assignable, is not negotiable in the commer- 
cial sense. Those who desire to follow this subject further will be 
interested in reading the remarks of Mr. Justice Clifford on the neces- 
sity of more uniform rules for commercial paper in the United States. 
(See Railroad Company v. National Bank, 102 U.S. p. 57.) ‘In looking 
over the different State laws, a compilation of which is herewith sub- 
mitted, certain points of similitude will be found, which are entitled to 
consideration in choosing a common standard. If the field were 
entirely free, a new law for the entire country could be framed with 
much less difficulty than under existing circumstances. But deeming 
it more practicable to choose one of the existing State laws as a basis 
for unification, we have thought best to select the statute of New York; 
firstly, because it appears to be in harmony with the general law mer- 
chant, and therefore would cause little or no disturbance in a majority 
of the States; and, secondly, because it has already been practically and 
in some instances literally re-enacted in several States and territories. 
It is further the opinion of the committee that if Congress could be 
prevailed upon to prescribe a form for the territories and the District of 
Columbia, it would make a valuable beginning. Such a Federal note 
would soon be known throughout the country, and would be an induce- 
ment for State legislatures to follow in future revisions of State statutes. 
We therefore submit herewith a draft of an act taken from the New 
York statutes, with the recommendation that it be adopted as the law 

overning negotiability of promissory notes throughout the different 
States. The only change is in the insertion of the clause concerning 
days of grace, which is not in the New York statutes, and which was 
inserted by the committee, to prevent conflicting construction in those 
States in which days of grace have heretofore been abolished. We also 
submit a draft for an act of Congress on the same subject for the terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia.’ The law proposed to be enacted 
by the State legislatures and by Congress for the District of Columbia 
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and the territories is virtually the law of the State of New York on the 
subject. 

“Tt reads: First—All notes in writing, made and signed by any per- 
son, whereby he shall promise to pay to any other person on his order, 
or of any other person, or unto the bearer, any sum of money therein 
mentioned, shall be due and payable as therein expressed, and shall 
have the same effect and de negotiable in like manner, and shall have 
days of grace as inland bill of exchange, according to the custom of 
merchants. Second—Every such note, signed by the agent of any 
person under a general or special authority, shall bind such person, and 
shall have the same effect, and be negotiable as above provided. 
Third—The word ‘person’ in the last two preceding sections shall be 
construed to extend to every corporation capable by law of making con- 
tracts. Fourth—The payees and indorsees of every such note payable 
to them or to their order, and the holders of every such note payable to 
bearer, may maintain actions for the sums of money therein mentioned 
against the makers and indorsers of the same, respectively, in like 
manner as in cases of inland bills of exchange and not otherwise. 
Fifth—Such notes made payable to the order of the maker thereof, or 
to the order ofa fictitious person, shall, if negotiated by the maker, 
have the same effect and be of the same validity as against the maker, 
and all persons having knowledge of the facts, as if payable to the 
bearer.” 
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THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK. 


The first and signal result of the recent remarkable changes in the 
conditions of production and distribution, which in turn have been 
so conducive of industrial and societary disturbances, has been to 
greatly increase the abundance and reduce the price of most useful 
and desirable commodities. If some may say “ What of that, so 
long as distribution is impeded and has not been correspondingly 
perfected ?” it may be answered, that production and distribution 
in virtue of a natural law are correlative or reciprocal. We produce 
to consume, and we consume to produce, and the one will not 
go on independently of the other; and although there may be, and actu- 
ally is, and mainly through the influence of bad laws, more or less exten- 
sive mal-adjustment of these two great agencies, the tendency is, and by 
methods to be hereafter pointed out, for the two to come closer and 
closer into correspondence. A hundred years ago the maintenance of 
the existing population of Great Britain, of the United States, and of all 
other highly-civilized countries, could not have been possible under the 
then imperfect and limited conditions of production and distribution. 
Malthus, who in 1798 was led by his investigations to the conclusion 
that the population of the world, and particularly of England, was 
rapidly pressing upon the limits of subsistence, and could not go on 
increasing because there would not be food for its support, was entirely 
right from his standpoint on the then existing economic conditions; 
and no society at the present time, no matter how favorable may be its 
environments in respect to fertility of land, geniality of climate, and 
Sparseness of population, is making any progress except through 
methods that in Malthus’ day were practically unknown. Illustrations 
confirmatory of the assertion that the food resources of half a century 
ago would be inadequate for the support of the existing population of 
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the leading civilized countries are familiar. All the resources of the 
population of the United States, as they existed in 1880, would have 
been wholly inadequate to have sowed or harvested the present average 
annual corn or wheat crops of the country; and, even if these two 
results had been accomplished, the greater proportion of such a cereal 
product would have been of no value to the cultivator, and must have 
rotted on the ground for lack of any means of adequate distribution; 
the cost of the transportation of a ton of wheat, worth $25, at a market, 
for a distance of a hundred and twenty miles over good roads, and with 
good teams and vehicles, entirely exhausting its initial value. The six 
great corn States are Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, lowa, Ohio, and Kansas. 
They produce more than one-half the corn raised in the country. These 
States, by the census of 1880, had 2,056,770 persons engaged in agricul- 
ture, and it would have been necessary for this entire community to 
have sat astride of shovels and frying-pans for one hundred and ten days 
out of three hundred and sixty-five to have shelled their corn crop for 
the year 1880 by the old processes. 

Forty years ago a deficient harvest in any one of the countries of 
Europe entailed a vast amount of suffering and starvation on their pop- 
ulation. To-day the deficiency of any local crop of wheat is compara- 
tively of little consequence, for the price of cereals in every country 
readily accessible by railroad and steamships is now regulated, not by 
any local conditions, but by the combined production and consumption 
of the world; and the day of famines for the people of all such coun- 
tries has passed forever. The extent to which all local advantages in 
respect to the supply and prices of food have been equalized in recent 
years, through the railway service of the United States, is demonstrated 
by the fact that a full year’s supply of meat and bread for an adult per- 
son can now be moved from the points of their most abundant and 
cheapest production, athousand miles, for a cost not in excess of a single 
day’s wages of an average American mechanic or artisan. The same 
conditions that one hundred, or even fifty, years ago limited the supply 
of food, and made it confessedly inadequate to meet the demands of a 
population increasing in a greatly disproportionate ratio, also limited 
the opportunities for employment to such increasing numbers apart 
from agriculture. Nearly and probably full one-half of all those who 
now earn their living in industrial pursuits, do so in occupations that 
not only had no existence, but which had not even been conceived of a 
hundred years ago. The business of railroad construction, equipment, 
and operation, which now furnishes employment, directly or indirectly, 
to about one-tenth of all the population of the United States engaged in 
gainful occupations, was wholly unknown in 1830. Apart from domes- 
tic or farm service little opportunity existed for women to earn a liveli- 
hood by labor at the commencement of the present century. An acre 
of the sea, cultivated by comparatively recently-discovered methods, is 
said to be capable of yielding as much food as any acre of fertile dry 
land; but thirty or forty years ago, fish in its most acceptable form— 

_ namely, fresh—was only available to consumers living in close proximity 
to the ocean. Now fish caught on the waters of the North Pacific, and 
transported more than 2,000 miles, are daily supplied fresh to the mar- 
kets of the Atlantic slope of the United States, and sea products of the 
coast of the latter, transported 2,000 miles, are regularly furnished in a 
fresh condition to British markets. Now, with humanity occupying a 
higher vantage ground in every respect than ever before, with a 
remarkable increase in recent years in its knowledge and control of the 
forces of nature—the direct and constant outcome of which is to 
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increase the abundance of all useful and desirable commodities in a 
greater degree than the world has ever before experienced, and to miti- 
ate the asperities and diminish the hours of toil—is it reasonable to 
expect that further progress in this direction is to be arrested? Is the 
present generation to be less successful in solving the difficult social 
problems that confront it than were a former a in solving like 
roblems which for their time were more difficult and embarrassing? 
{ the answer is in the negative, then there is certainly smal! basis for 
pessimistic views respecting the effect of the recent industrial and social 
transitions in the future. But, in view of these conclusions, what are 
the reasons for the almost universal discontent of labor? 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1889 Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Jan, 5.. $392,336,900 . 877,032,500 . $32,529,700 . $408,916,400 . $4,850,500 . $7,333,100 
_ 32,. 386,318,000 . 82,150,700 . 34,930,900 . 410,129,800 . 4,863,100 . 14,549,150 
“ 19.- 389,325,500 . 85,668,700 . 36,570,300 . 416,837,800 . 4,824,300 . 18,029,550 
** 26.. 392,821,900 . 88,550,200 . 37,545,800 . 424,324,800 . 4,734,000 . 20,014,800 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1888. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 

Dec. 29 ....0$147,749,500 .... $8,764,600 ..- $4,845,700 .... $121,132,400 ... $4,087,500 
1889. 

a 147,729,400 .... 8,544,200 .... 4,908,500 .... 122,922,200 ....  4,b11,600 
ye Se 147,991,700 .... 8,608,500 .... 5,203,900 .... 123,178,800 .... 3,973,700 
ee . 148,865,300 .... 9,094,800 . . 5,213,200 .... 124,176,600 .... 3,981,700 
oe iiswede 149,919,300 «4+ 9 202,300 «2+. 5,501,600 .... 125,971,800 .... 3,829,700 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1889. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
T Bocsccee : enme $91,969,000 sees $23,538,000 on $91,146,000 ecoe ©. 8, 390440 
2 Seer 92,240,000 ont 24,393,000 ainie 90,870,000 gee 2,321,370 
& Saar 92,374,000 sees 25,337,000 wont 91,947,000 oss 2,316,690 
3 eer 92,279,000 sear 25,993,000 gh s 92,062,000 sees 2, 316,56 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Jan. 7. Jan. 14. Jan. 2. Jan. 28. 

Discounts ..... AR ESOL ST ae a Oe 6 @7 .~5s%@6% .. am@sK%.. 5s @6 
EAR Pras a CR ee 4%4@3 ..3 @2% .. 2%@2 ..2 @ir% 
Treasury balances, coin...............: $153,7119232 .$153,018,675 . $151,570,322 . $150,931,558 
Do. do. RS cin dc: o4 ee dae 13,979,863 . 14,898,835 . 15,125,301 . 15,320,927 
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Sterling exchange has ranged during January at from 4.88 @ 4.89 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.844% @ 4.86% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.1834 @5.16% 
for sight, and 5.2214 @ 5.20%¢ for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.86% @ 4.86%; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.8814 @ 4.8834. Cable transfers, 4.883 @ 4.89. Paris—Bankers’ 60 
days, 5.214% @ 5.20% ; sight, 5.174% @ 5.16%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.233% @ 5.23%. Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 95 @ 95%; sight, 955g 
@ 953%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40% @ 40; ; sight, 4074 @ 40%. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE 


STAMPED INDORSEMENT. 

I am constantly called on to decide whether to accept a stamped indorsement or 
not. For instance, I have checks on this bank, drawn payable to the order of 
John Smith & Co., and indorsed by stamp: ‘‘ For deposit to the credit of John 
Smith & Co.” This indorsement is followed by the stamp indorsement of the col- 
lecting banks. If I accept such indorsement do I relieve the other indorsers from 
responsibility should the occasion arise of making good such indorsement, pro- 
vided the check has not been deposited, as indicated by the stamp indorsement ? 
In other words, is it safe to accept a stamp indorsement without the guarantee of 
the bank receiving the same for deposit ? 

REPLY.—Notwithstanding the constant use of stamped signatures, the most 
recent writers on commercial paper, Randolph and Daniel, express some 
doubt of the legality of such a signature. Randolph says: ‘‘ Printing a sig- 
nature with a hand stamp is probably sufficient, although such an act neces- 
sarily impairs the means of proof. It is, however, more doubtful whether 
a signature printed in the ordinary manner, without any manual act of the 
maker, is sufficient.” (Vol. 1, § 64, p. 65.) Daniel, in considering the sig- 
nature to notes, says: ‘*‘ The name may be printed as well as written, 
though in such cases it cannot prove itself, and must be shown to have 
been adopted and used by the party as his signature.” (Vol. 1, § 74, p. 
84.) In Pennington v. Baehr (48 Col. 565), coupons of bonds were thus 
signed by a printed /fac-simile of the maker’s autograph, adopted by the 
maker for that purpose, and this was deemed a lawful signature, though 
not expressly authorized by statute. The subject is more fully discussed in 
the English case of Bennett v. Brumfitt (L. R. 3 C. P., 28), than in any 
other case we have seen. The stamp in that case was affixed to a statu- 
tory election document, but the reasoning of the court applies with as much 
force to any stamped signature. Said Bovill, C. J.: ‘*I see no distinction 
between using a pen or a pencil and using a stamp, where the impression 
is put upon the paper by the proper hand of the party signing. In each 
case it is the personal act of the party, and to all intents and purposes a 
signing of the document by him.” Willis, J., concurred, saying: ‘‘I am 
entirely of the same opinion. The using a stamp is only a compendious 
way of writing the party’s name.” If, therefore, a person uses an instru- 
ment of this sort for the purpose of affixing his name, it seems to be quite 
as good as the writing of it with a pen or pencil. The only objection is 
with respect to the proof. The proper person must use the instrument ; 
otherwise, it is not his signature. And when such a signature appears on 
an instrument the presumption that it is the signature of the proper person 
is not so strong as in the case of a written signature. But, in view of 
their extensive use and necessity, the courts would no doubt go a long 
way toward sanctioning their use and sustaining their validity, except in 
cases where their use has been fraudulent. There is far more danger of 
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fraud where they are used than where they are not, and, therefore, banks 
cannot be too circumspect in confining their use to the proper persons. 


PAYMENT OF DEPOSIT TO ADMINISTRATOR. 


A deposit is made in a savings bank in the name of C. S. A. Afterward she 
marries H. A. J. She dies and H. A. J. presentsa certificate, as administrator on the 
estate of C. S. J., and demands the money. The bank refuses to pay, onthe ground 
that it has not sufficient evidence that H. A. J. is administrator on C. S. A.’s 
estate, and demands the marriage certificate or other similar proof before paying. 
What is the bank’s duty in the circumstances ? 


RepLy.—What degree of diligence shall be exercised by the officers of 
these institutions? In Appleby v. Erie County Savings Bank (62 N. Y., 
p. 18,) Church, C. J., remarked that they were to be held to the exercise 
of reasonable care and diligence. In Boone v. Citizens’ Savings Bank (84 
N. Y., 83), the administrator appeared at the bank and produced his let- 
ters of administration and the depositor’s pass-book, which, by the con- 
tract, was evidence of his right to withdraw the deposit and demand its 
payment. ‘‘It had no right,” said the court, ‘“‘to inquire into the charac- 
ter of the trust, and owed no duty to the beneficiary, until the latter, by 
notice or forbidding payment, or demanding it for himself, created, on the 
part of the bank, such right and duty. Until then the character of the trust 
did not concern the bank. Whatever it was, in fact, was immaterial, and 
could not affect the right and duty of the bank to pay the person to 
whom it owed the debt. It is true that payment to the person presenting 
the pass-book is not always and absolutely a discharge to the bank. If 
paid to one who is neither the depositor, nor, in case of death, the legal 
representative of the depositor, the bank, if it has agreed to use its best 
endeavors to prevent fraud, must exercise diligence, and is put on inquiry 
by circumstances of suspicion.” 

What, then, is reasonable care and diligence?’ A bank is not always pro- 
tected in paying, even when the book is delivered. If a bank had cause 
for believing that the book was in the possession of the wrong person, or 
that the order to pay was forged, it would not be justified in paying. 
The case of Allen v. Williamsburgh Savings Bank (69 N. Y. 314) is worth 
careful study in this connection. In the case in question, however, though 
the certificate was defective, yet if the bank officer had no reason to doubt 
its genuineness, he would have béen justified, in our judgment, in paying 
the deposit. The certificate showed that the deceased was a married woman, 
and the only difference was in name taken by marriage. The book, too, 
we believe, was presented. Had there been any reason for questioning the 
validity of the certificate, then the bank would have been justified in refusing 
payment. We have considered the question without reference to any statute 
bearing on the subject: 
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BosTon.——Much regret is expressed in business circles on the retirement of Mr. 
Chester Guild from the presidency of the Manufacturers National Bank. A hand- 
some dinner at the Algonquin Club by the Bank Presidents’ Association, of which 
Mr. Guild has been the secretary for nine years, is one of the many marks of esteem 
he has received from his host of business friends. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


LE sop’s Fables, chiefly from original sources. By the Rev. THOMAS JAMEs, 
M. A. With more than one hundred illustrations, designed by JoHN 
TENNIEL. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


This neatly printed and daintily bound edition of one of the world’s 
famous books is another proof that the poor old slave, who forced his way 
by his wit into the courts of princes, has a secure place in the world’s 
remembrance. He came to Croesus’ court a free man, having worked 
his way to fame by a more honorable road than that of his fellow 
servant, ‘‘Rhodopis the Fair,” whose beauty and wealth reveal the story 
of her abuse of the one and her gain of the other. As proof of the esti- 
mation in which he was held by the Athenians for many generations after 
his death, it is said that to be able to tell a good story of him at a club 
was regarded as an indispensable accomplishment of an Athenian gentle- 
man; ‘‘and he who had not got A%sop’s fables at his fingers’ ends was 
looked upon as an illiterate dunce.’”’ With respect to the present compo- 
sition Mr. James says: ‘‘Some are compounded out of many ancient ver- 
sions; some are a collection of ancient and modern; some are abridged, 
some interpolated; one takes the turn of a Greek epigram, another follows 
the lively and diffusive gossip of Horace; some walk more in the track of 
the Greek verse of Babrius, some in that of the Latin verse of Phaedrus; 
a few adopt the turn given by L’Estrange, or speak almost in the very 
words of Croxall or Dodsley.” The morals or applications, which are a 
later addition, have been severely pruned; and in this attractive form these 
fables will continue to delight and instruct for possibly twenty-five hundred 
years more. 


Le Banche di Emissione ed il Credito in Italia. By A. J. DE JOHANNIS. 
7 Florence. 1888. 
This is a brief and valuable description of banking and credit in Italy, 
a translation of which will soon appear in our pages. 


The Life and Services of Joel R. Poinsett, the confidential agent in South 
Carolina of President Jackson during the nullification troubles of 
18372. By CHARLES J. STILLE, LL.D. Philadelphia. 1888. 


National Banks and Government Circulation, retrospective and prospective. 
By JAMES SELWIN TAIT, statistician of the North American Exchange 
Co., limited. New York. 1888. 

A copy of this well written pamphlet was received .and noticed several 
months ago. The author is an Englishman, and some of his references to 
English banking are of special interest. Having in mind the experience of 
the private banks of England, he declares, ‘‘It appears inevitable that 
if the national banks do not adopt the system of branches they will be 
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swallowed up by some organization which will be established to occupy the 
field. . . . The private banks of that country, which a century ago did 
all the banking in the British Isles, met the requirements of the public 
fully as well as the national banks meet America’s necessities to-day. They 
were free from all suspicion of frailty; there was no lack of confidence in 
them, . . . and altogether the private banks seemed to be an imperish- 
able institution. But they stood, as the national banks stand to-day, mere 
local units, without cohesion or combination, and they experienced the fate 
of all such when fighting against powerful federate action. There came a 
time eventually, when they were converted to the creed of their great oppo- 
nents, but it was too late, their fate was sealed, and they could only beg 
the joint stock banks to absorb them, which the former incontinently did, 
with such gusto, indeed, that one bank, whose assets now amount to $190,- 
000,000, is said to have swallowed some three hundred of them.” Mr. 
Tait thinks that if the country had one hundred large banks, with numerous 
branches, the financial safety would be greater than it is now, with three 
thousand small and separate banks. 


The Stock Exchanges of London, Paris and New York. A Comparison. 
By GEORGE RUTLEDGE GIBsON. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Son’s. 1889. 

There are many books in which the stock exchange business is described, 
especially that of New York. The subject is easy, and is supposed 
to possess much popular interest. But to Americans the methods of 
conducting the business in London and Paris are not so well known. In 
the brief space of one hundred and twenty-five pages Mr. Gibson has pre- 
sented a very intelligent account of the methods of conducting the business 
in the three cities; and we are sure that many will be pleased to acquire 
the information contained in this book. We can truly say there is no other 
covering the ground so briefly and well as this. Mr. Gibson seems to 
have divined the kind of book that was wanted, and has written it. We 
know from the inquiries frequently made at this office how gladly this 
book will be welcomed. 


The Banking Laws of the State of New York, revised to October, 1888. 
By EpGAR A. WERNER, late Chief Clerk of the State Banking 
Department. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co., printers. 1888. 

This work contains all the statutory laws of the State of New York now 
in force applicable to banks, banking associations and individual bankers ; 
savings banks; trust, loan, mortgage, security, guarantee or indemnity com- 
panies or associations; also of corporations formed for the safe keeping and 
guaranteeing of personal property. To these he has added the official 
Opinions by the Attorney-General, relating to the legal construction of, par- 
ticular laws. The work is a useful one, but, as Mr. Werner remarks, an 
entirely new statute should be passed, eliminating the obsolete laws, and 
reducing the others to a coherent whole. Until this is done the work 
before us will be valuable to all who have occasion to refer to the bank- 
ing laws of the State. 
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History of the Bank of England. A comprehensive account of its origin, 
foundation, rise, progress, times and traditions, manner of conducting 
business ; its officers and offices, and a full history of the bank and 
its entire working and management. By JosEPH HUME FRANCIS. 
Chicago: Euclid Publishing Company. 1888. 


The author says in his title page that this is ‘‘the first complete his- 
tory of the world’s greatest financial institution ever written.” This state- 
ment creates an unpleasant impression, for John Francis’ history of the 
bank from 1694 to 1844, and republished with a continuation to 1862, is 
far more complete and intelligently prepared in every respect than the work 
before us. But the duthor seemingly has not seen it. Those, too, who are 
familiar with ‘‘ Maclead’s History and Practice of English Banking,” are 
not likely to learn much about the Bank of England from this. Yet it 
contains matters about English and American clearing houses, Scotch bank- 
ing and the like, which, if having only a very remote connection with the 
Bank of England, possess some interest. The book does not profess to be 
anything more than ‘‘an extensive collection of facts connected with the 
history of the Bank of England, and of its foundation, rise and working 
and general management,’’ and other subjects germane to banking. But we 
cannot help thinking that if Mr. Francis had understood the great mass of 
literature relating to that famous institution, he could have prepared a more 
orderly and valuable book than the one before us. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





THE NORWICH NATIONAL BANK, incorporated in 1796, and having a capital of 
$220,000, at the annual meeting of the stockholders has voted to go into voluntary 
liquidation, under the United States Banking laws, on March 15, 1889. Two 
thousand and twenty-two of the 2,200 shares were represented. It was voted to 
wind up the bank’s affairs—Ayes, 1,930; noes, 92. ‘The officers of the bank were 
empowered to carry out the vote of the stockholders on the date fixed. 


A REFUNDING BILL.—Representative Plumb, of Illinois, has introduced in the 
Elouse a bill to refund the outstanding interest-bearing debt of the United States 
and to make provision for retiring national bank notes and substituting therefor 
United States Treasury notes for currency. The outstanding bonds are to be refund- 
ed into two classes of bonds, one class to bear 2% per cent. interest and to be 
payable at the pleasure of the United States after public notice, and the other to 
bear 2 per cent. and to be redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the 
same shall cease to be required or used by national banks as security for treasury 
notes issued on the face value of the bonds deposited. As soon as the sales 
of the refunded bonds shall reach $10,000,000 the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall call in and redeem an equal amount of the now outstanding bonds at par and 
accrued interest. This process shal! continue until all the present 4 and 4% per cent. 
bonds shall have been refunded. 


CINCINNATI.—Of the eight national banks which were last year placed in the 
hands of United States Receivers by the Comptroller of the Currency, but one 
of them, the Metropolitan National Bank, of Cincinnati, has settled in full with the ~ 
depositors. Agent James McConville was the only Receiver appointed during the 
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year who settled up the affairs of his stewardship within the year in which he was 
appointed, and Comptroller of the Currency Trenholm has complimented him upon 
the rare expertness and dispatch with which the affairs of the insolvent banking in- 
stitution were settled. The nominal assets of the Metropolitan Bank at the time 
Receiver McConville took charge, February 10, 1888, were $2,581,000—$1,700,- 
500 of this amount has been realized up to December 31. The liabilities at the 
date of the Receiver’s appointment were $1,405 ,000—$1, 391,000 of this amount has 
been paid by direction of the Receiver, leaving but $14,000 unpaid. The capi- 
tal stock of the bank was $1,000,000. ‘Two dividends of twenty and ten per cent. 
were paid on August 9 and October 10, respectively, aggregating $300,000. 


BROOKLYN.—AII of the capital stock of the Wallabout Bank of Brooklyn has 
been subscribed for the purpose of organizing a new Brooklyn bank,to be known as 
the Wallabout Bank, and to operate under the Statesystem. In addition to the 
capital stock the bank is to begin with a surplus of $25,000. The officers, so far as 
they have been determined upon, are to be as follows: President, Isidore M. Bon; 
vice-president, Edwin Ludlam ; assistant cashier, Charles A. Sackett. The direct- 
ors and chief stockholders are Charles M. Englis, H. J. Morse, Lowell M. Palmer, 
Frank Rudd, E.G. Blackford, Herman Luis, John Englis, Isaac O. Horton, 
George F. Gregory, John Seton, Robert W. Paterson, C. Jourgensen, H. M. 
Bischoff, John H. Hoeft, George L. Pease, Charles E. Dingee, Thomas Barr, S. 
W. Haviland and Alonzo Slote. The bank is to be situated on the corner of Myrtle 
and Clinton avenues, Brooklyn, in a neighborhood not well supplied with banking 
facilities now, and the expectation is that it will secure the business of the mer- 
chants in the vicinity and of those doing business in the Wallabout Market. Of the 
marketmen and storekeepers in the immediate vicinity some thirty-five or forty are 
among the subscribers to the stock. The hope now is that the bank will be incorpo- 
rated and ready for business by the middle of February. 


OWNERSHIP OF NATIONAL BONDS.—From the best information obtainable, it 
may be roughly estimated that the four-and-a-half per cent. bonds are held as 
follows : 


Security for bank note circulation...........++. $60,000,000 
Security for public money deposits ............. 15,000,000 
Savings banks, insurance companies, etc........ 35,000,000 
Individuals, trustees, etc., registered............ 40,000,000 
Individuals, trustees, etc., COUPON............0. 30,000,000 
Held by foreign investors.........ccccccscccece 1,000,C00 





$181,0C0,000 

PITTSBURGH, Pa —Henry F. Voight, former cashier of the collapsed Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank, has been arrested, and is accused of converting to his own use 
nearly $200,000 of the funds of that institution. He had been cashier for nineteen 
years, and resigned last April. When the bank failed in September there was a 
large shortage in the accounts, and the work of experts traced the deficiency to 
Voight, against whom President Sorg has made the charges of embezzlement, 
perjury and falsification of accounts. 

PHILADELPHIA.— The stockholders of the United Security Life Insurance and 
Trust Company of Pennsylvania held their annual meeting last month at the com- 
pany’s office, Mr. John N. Hutchinson. presiding. The board of directors submit- 
ted their report for the year 1888, showing profits carried over from the year 1887 
$4,930, and the profits for the year 1888, $67,781.94, making a total of $72,711.94, 
which was set aside to further secure the collateral trust bonds of the company 
issued and to be issued. It was stated in this connection that the capital stock was 
not fully invested under the company’s plan, so that it could bring in returns, until 
about June, 1888, the entire capital of $1,000,000 being in use only about six 
months. The plan of the company is well established and becoming widely known, 
and much satisfaction was expressed over the progress already made and the com- 
pany’s undoubted success and steadily growing business. A resolution was adopted 
returning the thanks of the stockholders to the president and board of directors for 
the conduct of the affairs of the company for the past year. The company expect 
to move in the latter part of this month to their building recently purchased, Nos. 
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603 and 608 Chestnut street, and will conduct a banking and safe deposit business 
in addition to the line of business already established. 

NEw York.—The act of the Central Trust Company, of New York city, in di- 
viding $25,000 among its employes as the result of a single year’s business may be 
condemned by some as an unwise proceeding. But the company itself evidently 
thought differently of the plan; and, according to a resolution adopted by it a year 
ago to make such a division, in the event that the business for the twelvemonth 
reached a certain figure, the fund was promptly disbursed, except $2,000 reserved 
as a sick benefit for the employes. This division was equal to 25 per cent. of each 
salary, exclusive of the fund mentioned above as set aside, and in accordance with 
a custom of the employes, nearly the whole of the money thus received was imme- 
diately invested in stock of the concern. ‘The aggregate of these investments was 
100 shares, making the total investment of the employes other than the officers, 
170 shares of the present market value of $102,000. All of the twenty-seven clerks, 
with the exception of two, are now stockholders in the company, and their interest 
is such that none of them is under bonds for the proper performance of his duties. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—An important decision concerning the validity of trust 
receipts has been decided by the Supreme Court. A little more than a year ago the 
failure of E. S. Wheeler & Co., of this city, surprised the commercial world. 
Among the firm’s creditors were Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co., Brown Brothers 
& Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co., all of New York, the total amount due them 
being about $200,000. Among the goods taken in charge by the receiver of the 
company was $50,000 worth of wire and block tin delivered to Wheeler & Co. by 
Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co., the latter company holding as security trust 
receipts. Similar conditions prevailed with reference to the other firms. The firms 
holding the trust receipts claimed absolute ownership of all goods not sold included 
in those receipts. The other firms claimed that the firms in question must share 
the proceeds of the estate pro rata and denied the claim to the trust receipt goods. 
By the decision of the court the three New York firms may take the property in 
question, thus reducing their loss to almost nothing. ‘The remaining creditors will 
practically lose their entire claims. 

BANK EXAMINER SNYDER RESIGNS.—Some surprise was created in financial 
circles when it was learned that the office of United States Bank Examiner for the 
New York District had become vacant through the resignation of Valentine P. 
Snyder, who has assumed the duties of cashier of the First National Bank of this 
city. Mr. Snyder was appointed United States Bank Examiner by Controller 
Trenholm, in January, 1886. He was at that time Deputy Controller of the Cur- 
rency at Washington, having previously been in the employ of the Third National 
Bank of this city. Shortly after his accession to office Mr. Snyder appointed two 
assistants, Messrs. William H. Mellins, who had been assistant to his predecessor, 
and Robert Hyslop, a well-known banking expert from the Third National Bank. 


HIAWATHA, KANSAS.—In January, 1871, W. B. Barnett, E. N. Morrill, and 
Lorenzo Janes opened a bank at Hiawatha, under the firm name of Barnett, Morrill 
& Co. In 1873 they moved into the fine banking house which they have ever since 
occupied. In 1877 Mr. Barnett decided to remove to Florida, and Mr. L. Janes 
desiring to retire, E. N. Morrill and C. H. Janes, who had been cashier of the 
bank from the time it commenced business, purchased their interest, and the busi- 
ness was conducted under the firm name of Morrill & Janes. On the Ist of May, 
1887, they incorporated under the laws of the State, as The Morrill & Janes Bank, 
under which charter they now conduct their banking business. When they organ- 
ized in 1871 there was no other bank in the county. They started with a capital of 
$13,500, and had a deposit of $12,000. This was then considered a very fine busi- 
ness for the county. This was scarcely eighteen years ago, and now they have a 
capital including surplus of $120,000 and a deposit account averaging $275,000, 
and this immense increase in business has come, notwithstanding the fact that seven 
other banks have been organized in the county during that time. Few people, not 
familiar with the banking business realize the immense amount of money represent- 
ed by the transactions of this bank in the eighteen years it has been in operation. 
Their books show that $120,000,000 have been received and paid out during that 
time. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from January No., page 556.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
rd SM emedoseeteees ees Pere 
$200,000 T. C. Kimball, ?. Frank H. Skelding, Cas. 
Chas. E. Bigelow, V. P. 
ALA.:.. Brewton........ Bank of Brewton....... Continental National Bank. 
(Chas. L. Sowell. Oscar F. Luttrell, Cas. 
ARK.... Hot Springs.. . City Sav. B & Trust Mechanics National Bank. 


$50,000 Albert B. Gaines, °°. Wm. W. Wright, Cas. 
Ed. em Sec. 


. N. Rix, 7reas. 
CoL.... Steamboat Sp’gs Miller & Co. Kountze Bros. 
Conn... Thomaston..... Thomaston Nat. Bank .. National Bank of Republic. 
$50,000 Arthur J. Hine, P. Fred. I. Roberts, Cas. 
A. P. Bradstreet, V. P. 
ES ee Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Adam Strain, P. Abbott Thomas, Cas. 
w .. Hogansville.... Merch. & Farmers Bank. Merchants Exchange Nat. Bank. 


$20,000 Wm. S. Witham, ?. Judson F. Mobley, Cas. 
W. S. Herndon, V. ’P. James C. Boozer, Ass’¢ Cas. 


ILL..... Greenup......... Denman & James. _ National Park Bank. 
Wm. H. James, Cas. 
oe .. Litchfield...... First National Bank... . Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
$50,000 _ Whitney, P. Eli Miller, Cas. 
S. M. Grubbs, V. P. E. R. Davis, Ass’¢ Cas. 
2 5 esc tudes Bank of Maroa......... Chase National Bank. 


James H. Parker, P. Sam’l. A. Friedman, Cas. 
A. Stoutenborough, V. ?. 


e . we PRB cece Pittsfield Bank.......... Chase National Bank. 
$30,000 Lewis Dutton, ?. Ross Matthews, Cas. 
John Hull, V. F. S. L. Morgan, Ass’t Cas. 
e .. Sheffield........ A. W. Boyden & Son. Third National Bank. 
SS ae R. QUE decesese 2. “hewbwtnees 
Daniel P. Baldwin, P. John F. Hawkins, Cas. 
are. ss aeeeeeee et ee eee ee 
$50,000 Thos. W. Woollen, ?. John W. Ragsdale, Cas. 
® ee Liberty......... Citizens Bank........00 Continental National Bank, 
25,000 James P, Kennedy, 7. Benj. S. Fosdick, Cas. 
Be 6 EAs cancec CURIE ns caces 2. eeenccasdecn 
Rob’t. Dwiggins, P. Jay Dwiggins, Cas. 
Iowa... Carroll......... Pee CO ces | | tenn eweesoswe 
50,000 O. A. Kentner, P. R. G. Smith, Cas. 
ia £4 BO Se I cacaee* +, genaeenweecs 
$35,000 J. H. C. Baumann, P.S.L. Clark, Cas. 
ree Iowa State Nat. Bank.. Gilman, Son & Co. 
$100,000 D. T. Gilman, P. R. S. Van Keuren, Cas. 
0 0 VEMOMBis cece. SE EE sacccess. -' * “giedewesteces 


Everett I. Johnson, Cas. 


Te eee First National Bank..... Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
$50,000 J. O. Johnston, P. W. P. Hazen. 
H. Lodge, V. P. W. H. Smith, Ass’t Cas. 
# .. Fairview. ...... Fairview State Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
$10,000 Henry E. Isely, ?. Fred. E. Graham, Cas. 
W. F. Lambertson, V. 7. 
« ., Kingman...... Citizens Bank........... National Park Bank. 


R. W. Hodgson, Pr. Wm. Wensell, Cas. 
John E. Lydecker, V. P. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y.Correspondent, 


KAN.... Nickerson Farm. & Citizens Bank.. Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 Wm. W. Aldrich, ?. Herman P, Aldrich, Cas. 
E. M. Elliott, V. P. 
. Oak Valley Oak Valley Bank 
Isaac B. Alton, Cas. 
(EER. ccincvntes Webber Bros. 
Geo. W. Webber, ?. H. B. Webber, Cas. 
Farmers & Merch. Bank. Chase National Bank, 
an D. Beebe, ?. E. M, Eveits, Act’g Cas. 
F. C. Boise, V. P. 
. Hancock Bank of Hancock Chase National Bank. 
Arthur S. Mason, Cas. 
.. Lake Crystal... Marston, Larson & Davis. 
. Minneapolis... Garland Banking Co.. 
$125,000 Chas. C. Garland, P. 
Dennis Ryan, V. P. 
. Minneapolis.. .. Metropolitan Bank 
$100,000 S. P. Channell, P. C. E. Braden, Cas. 
E. J. Edwards, Vy. P. 
Butler Farm. Bank of Bates Co. Chase National Bank. 
$ D. N. Thompson, /. Elmer D. Kipp, Cas 
J. K. Roseir, V. of 
(RRR. svivvce First National Bank. soddeueee se 
00,000 E. E. Kimball, P. F. E, Carr, Cas. 
First National Bank American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
Stephen Peery, ?. Chas. E. Ford, Cas. 
as. H. Cook, V. P. L. L. Ashbrook, Jr., Asst Cas. 
First National Bank 
. Wm. M. Thornton, Cas. 
First National Bank Hanover National Bank. 
Chas. E. , P. F. S. Thompson, Cas. 
F. B. Tiffany, V. P?. 
. Battle Creek.... Battle Creek Valley B... 
$6,000 Herman Hogrefe, P. W. Lamont Willis, Cas. 
F, H. L. Willis, V. P. 
. Henderson. .... leas of Henderson. Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
> O. N. Knight, Cas. 
City National Bank 
F, G. Keens, P. J. S. Adair, Cas. 
Citizens State Bank Kountze Bros. 
$15,000 F, B. Van Darn, ?. Joseph H, Emley, Cas. 
Henry Leisy, V. P. John W. Kinzel, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. Far Rockaway. Far Rockaway Bank Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 Peter N. Davenport, P. Sam’l R. Smith, Cas. 
Wm. A. Wynn, Vl. 7. Val. W. Smith, Ass’t Cus. 
. Johnstown, .... Peoples Bank Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
$125,000 Jacob P. Miller, P. Edward Wells, Cas 
John S. Ireland, V. P. Elisha B. Knox, Ass’¢ Cas 
. Hillsdale First National Bank 
$50,000 John W. Shute, P. J. D. Merryman, Cas 
. Nanticoke...... First National Bank National Bank of the Republic. 
$75,000 Isaac Everitt, ?. Harry D. Flanagan, Cas. 
John Smoulter, Jr., V. P. 
. SouthBethlehem South Bethlehem Nat. B. 
50,000 Wm. Rothrock, P?. 
. Newport News. Bank of Newport News.. 
$2c,000 Theo. Livezey, P. Thomas E. Morris, Cas. 
Milton B. Crowell, V. P. 
. Walla Walla... Baker-Boyer Nat. Bank.. Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
John F. Boyer, P. Herbert E. Johnston, Cas. 
M. C. Moore, V. P. 
Bank of Casper 
; Geo. Weber, Cas. 







































CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from January No., page 558.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. 4 ln place of. 
N. Y. City..American Finance Co.. Oscar H. Short, Sec. ... ened cues 
W.A. Miner, 7reas..... eseeenas 
6, «American Sarety Co, ....0ccccee W. A. Wheelock, ?..... Richard A.Elmer.* 
©. po MO OE AGRORIEE, «cc cccecses Edmund W. Corlies, P.. Wm. L. Jenkins. 
Wm. L. Jenkins V. | ere 
« .. Bank of State of N. Y........ B. C. Duer, Cas......... John H, Rolston.* 
" Central National Bank........ EE A eee ee ee 
" . Central Safe Deposit Co....... S. D. Jackson, S. & 7.. Nathan Brewster. 
w ., Fidelity & Casualty Co....... Robt. J. Hillas, Sec..... John M. Crane. 
u . First National Bank......... ip  Meenicdsces > sadtakes 
Valentine P. smyaer,4.€.  _ .sssveces 
« ,. Fourth National Bank.......{ Henry Buckhout, V. PP... ww eee gee 
Chas. H. Patterson, Cas. Henry Buckhout. 
w .. Garfield National Bank...... Hiram Hitchcock, V. P.. G. H. Robinson. 
Owen Ward, Ass't — seeuene 
a E. E. Gedney, P... .... Levi Apgar.* 
© on Gite POMOENE ERs sc cccccssess Arthur B. Graves, P..... Joseph H, Parsons. 
ALA.... Birmingham National Bank, { A. T. Jones, V’. P....... B. C. Scott. 
Birmingham. Ww. @&, Poster, deve Cas. _ escesces 
ARK.... German Nat. B., Little Rock... Oscar Davis, Cas........ ‘C, T. Walker. 
CAL.... first National Bank, Fresno... W. H. Chance, V. ?.... Wm. Faymonville. 
Fig ee WHO. PF icciccccas S. R. Cooper...... 


» .. Santa Rosa National Bank, } J. H. Brush, /. P A. B. Ware 
santa Rosa. | 4’ Brush, Ass't Cas... J. H. Brush. 


w .,. First National Bank, Stockton. Frank A. Stewart, 4.C.. —s_ tw we eee 
CoL.. .. Colorado Nat. Bank, Denver. . C. B. Berger, 2ud@ A. Cas. —>s ee wesees 
# .,. South Pueblo Nat. Bank, DL. Berets Pac. cccce M. Sheldon. 
South Pueblo. } H. L. Holden, Act'g. C.. = caccees , 
# ,., San Miguel Valley Bank, , Wm. Story, *  Saaaeatios T. A. Davis. 
Telluride. } Chas. F. Painter, V. P. . C. Laforgue. 
CONN... Rockville National Bank, { Geo, Maxwell, apa C. Winchel. 
Rockville. ( J. N. Stickney, < Pideue Geo. Maxwell. 
w  .,. First Nat. B., South vane Dudley P. Ely, P........ E. K. Lockwood. 


# ,. First Nat. Bank, Wallingford.. W. J. apaeene™ V. P.G. W. Hull. 


‘Dak.... First National Bank, { os ae Vi Prrvecene — seveees 
De Smet. } 1: &: Nogele, ten Jone... |. <aahewes 
( Bas 5. SOR, BIG E COs in tw sous 
IDAHO... First National Bank, C. We BE Poi ccececs : John Lemp. 
Boise City. A. G. Redway, Cas...... John Huntoon. 
| es First National Bank, ) W. M. Chambers, Ire P, Louis Monroe. 
Charleston. 1 Louis Monroe, V’. ?..... W.M.Chambers Jr. 
« .. North Western N. B. seine F, W. Gookin, ot inadkenes 
# .. Park National Bank, i ae Roberts, a pean we N. Witherell. 
Chicago. Fred. C. Bell, "Asst Coe... deocdeaes 
. First National Bank, Marengo. G. V. Wells, We Pevcvess O. P. Rogers. 
« ..irst National Bank, , Daniel Etnyre, Poses oe Monee Rice 
Oregon. ) Isaac Rice, V. P......... Daniel Etnyre. 
# .. Farmers Nat. Bank, Perkin.... C. H. Turmer, Cas...... = seancees 
# .. Peoria National Bank, oe Se Re ee ee ee 
Poocia. + C, C. Line Mert Giltics.  « -wesdece 
# .. Third Nat. Bank, Rockford.... P. A. Peterson, Le Oe Pe 
# .. First National Bank, Wenona.. J. W. H. Hodge, Cas.... Chas. H. Fowler. 
ae First Nat. Bank, Lebanon..... Jessie Lane, Ass’t RR A TIT 
# .. First Nat. Bank, Madison...... Edward Kampe, V. ?.. . Thomas Graham. 
#  .,, Citizens Nat. Bank, Peru...... R. F. Donaldson, V. P.. John T. Stevens. 
« ,, First Nat. Bank, ARIS G. R. Chamberlain, A. SO tet ‘ 
# .. Vigo Co. Nat. B., Terre Haute. Willard Kidder, V. P.... = .......- 


* VWeceased, 
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. First National Bank, 


. Asbury Park National Bank, 


THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. [ February, 


Bank and Place. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Burlington... 
. Merchants Nat. Bank, Clinton. 


. First National Bank, 


Ida Grove. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Mt. Pleasant.. 

.. lowa Nat. Bank, Ottumwa 

.. First Nat. Bank, Siggurney... 
. First National Bank, Belleville. 
. First National Bank, 


Garnett. 


. Howard State Bank, 


Howard. 


Lyons. 


. First National Bank, 


Saline. 


Covington CityN.B.,Covington. O. 
. Citizens Nat. Bank, Lancaster. 
N. B. of Union Co., Morganfield. 


J. B. Watkins Banking Co., 


Lake Charles. 


Granite National Bank, ie 
Augusta. 
Nat. Exchange B’nk, Baltimore. 


.. Veazie Nat. Bank, Bangor 
. Easton Nat. Bank of Md.. 


Easton. 


.. Hallowell Nat. B., Hallowell... 
. Nat. Bank of Redemption, 


\ 
Boston. } 


.. National City Bank, Boston... 
.. Manufacturers N. B., Boston. 
.. N. Commonwealth B., Boston. 
.. Shoe & Leather N. B., Boston. 
.. Wachusett Nat. B., Fitchburg. 
.. Nat. B. of Methuen, Methuen... 
.. First National Bank, Webster.. 

. First Nat. Bank, Westborough. 

. Citizens National Bank, 


Worcester. 


. First National Bank, Escanaba. 
. Grand Rapids National Bank, 


Grand Rapids. 


. Second National Bank, 


Owosso. 


Flour City N. B., Minneapolis. . 
First Nat. Bank, Appleton City. 


Electea ln place of. 
John G. Foote, V. ?.... G. C. Lanman.,. 
E. S. Bailey, P B. H. A. Henningsen, 
E. M. Donaldson, P H. M. Whinery. 
Edwin Coles, Cas E, M. Donaldson, 
H. M. Whinery, 4. Cas.. Edwin Coles. 
Chas. Snider, V. 
T. H. Eaton, Cas.. ea nd Edgerly. 

Webber. 


. J. R. Mackey, Cas.. a o 


J. F. Stutesman, Cas.... E. H. Ambler. 

John R., Foster, P W. H. Conover. 
John R. Foster. 

Geo. H. Thompson, Cas. A. W. Kirby. 

A. W. Kirby, Ass’¢ Cas.. Geo.H. Thompson, 


» Joseph A. Blair, P 


C. E. McBroom, A. Cas. 

J. D. Wellington, Cas... M. D. Teague. 
Frank R. Spier, 4. Cas.. Thos. H. Davis. 
P, Tucker, Ass’t¢ Cas. 

B, F. Hudson, Cas 


James W. Bradbury, V.?. 
Asa W. Hedge, A. Cas.. 
John E. Hurst, V. P..... J. P. Neer. 


; Robt. i. Posi ees I. L. Adkins. 


M. M. Dawson, V. P.... Robt. B. Dixon, 
W. H. Perry, Cas A. D. Knight. 
James B. Chase, ? . D. Forbes. 
T. King, V. P 

Wm. R. Dupee, ?....... Arthur Burnham, 


. Weston Lewis, ?...... . Chester Guild. 


Wm. A. Tower, V. ?... 

James C. Elms, P 

.W. G. Corey, Ass't Cas. 

D. W. Tenney, ? 

Josiah Perry, V. P 

W. A. Reed, Ass’¢t Cas.. 

Samuel Winslow, 7..... B. W. Childs. 
Geo. A. Smith, 4. Cas.. 

F. H. Cleve, V. P. 

Nathan B. Brisbin, Cas.. Wm. Widdecomb. 
F, M. Davis, Ass’t Cas... Nathan B. Brisbin, 
Jacob Seligman, P?. ..... A. T. Nichols. 
James Osburn, V. P J. Seligman. 

A. D. Whipple, Cas E. M. Miller. 

T. B. Walker, P..... ... C. H. Chadbourn, 
F. Egger, Jr., Ass’¢ Cas.. 


{ Witten McDonald, ?.... 


. Midland National Bank, 


Kansas City. 


. First N. B., White SulphurSp’gs. 


First Nat. Bank, Beatrice 


. Farmers & Merchants N. B., 


Fremont. 


.. First National Bank, Kearney.. 
.. First National Bank, Omaha.. 
.. York National Bank, York 
. Souhegan Nat. Bank, Milford... 
. Indian Head National Bank , 


Nashua. } 
Asbury Park. ; 


. First Nat. Bank, Asbury Park.. 
. Cumberland N. B., Bridgeton... 


A. W. Armour, VP... 
W. H. Winants, Cas.... 
L. E. Prindle, Ass’¢ Cas. 
James T. Wood, Cas.. 

mm. W. rarker, V. 2... 
C. H. Toncray, V. P.. 

Wm. E. Smailes, Cas... 

C. F. Dodge, Ass’t Cas. 
W.F.R. Mills, V. P.... 
H. E,. Gates, 2nd A. Cas.. 


John McLane, V. P 
C. H. Campbell, P 
D. A. Gregg, V. P 


{ Geo, W. Byram, P . John A. Githens. 


Stephen T. Willets, V. P. Geo. W. Byram. 
Geo. F. Kroehl, Henry C. Winsor. 


I, Boyd Nixon, V. ?..... Chas, E. Elmer. 





1886. | 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


Bank and Place 


Hunterdon Co. Nat. 
Flemington. 


Bank, 


National City Bank, 


Brooklyn. 


Malone.... 


Bank, 


Bank, 


Kenton.... 


. Moss National Bank, 
Sandusky. 


. First Nat. Bank, South Paris, 


Erie. 
. First National Bank, 
Marietta. 
.. Fourth St. N. B., Philadelphia. 
.. Girard Nat, B., Philadelphia. 
. Kensington National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 
.. Penn. Nat. Bank, Philadelphia. 
.. Seventh Nat, B., Philadelphia. . 
.. Third Nat. Bank, Philadelphia. 
. First Nat. B., Punxsutawney. . 
.. First Nat. Bank, Saltsburg 
.. First Nat. Bank, Shamoken.. 
. First Nat. Bank, "Towanda 





.. Carthage Nat. B., Carthage... 
.. City Nat. Bank, Jamestown.... 
.. Nat. Exch. Bank, Lockport.... 
.. Farmers Nat. Bank, 
.. First National Bank, Olean.... 
.. First Nat. Bank, Penn Yan.. 
. First Nat. Bank, Syracuse 


.. Third National Bank, 
Syracuse. 


.. Nat. Union Bank, Watertown. 
. Merchants National 

Whitehall. 

‘ Nat. Bank, Charlotte. 
.. Concord Nat. Bank, Concord.. 
.. N. B. of High Point, High P.. 
.. N. B. of New Berne, New Berne. 
.. Ross Co, Nat. B., Chillicothe. 
. Cleveland National 

Cleveland. 
. First Nat. Bank, Cleveland.... 
Mercantile Nat. B., Cleveland 
. National City Bank, 
Cleveland. 
.. Fourth Nat. Bank, Columbus... 
.- Defiance Nat. Bank, Defiance . 
. Merchants National Bank, 

Defiance. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Felicity 
.. Citizens Nat. Bank, 
. First Nat. Bank, Germantown. 

.. Kenton Nat. Bank, 
. Farmers Nat. Bank, Mansfield.. 


| 
| 


\ 
< 


J 


Galion.... 


.. First Nat. Bank, Youngstown.. 

..» Monongahela N.B., Brownsville. Gibson Bemis, P 

.. BurgettstownN.B., Burgettst’wn ee Carothers, V. P. W. L. Archer. 
. Marine National Bank, C.. 


en whee 


Le 


.. First Nat. Bank, Wrightsville 
... Nat. Warren Bank, 
.. Nat. B. of Abbeville, Abbeville. 

. Central Nat. Bank, Columbia. . 


Warren.... 


Elected. 
Judiah Higgins, P.. 





David Van Fleet, V. P.. W. P. 


637 


In place of 
J. C. Hopewell. 
Emery. 


Chas. T. Young, V. P... Wm. M, Thomas, 
David L. Harris, Cas.... 


. James Pringle, V. P 
Willis Tew, V. P 


C. M. Van Valkenburgh, V.P. 


C. J. Lawrence, V. ?.. 
C. D. Judd, Ass’t Cas.. 
. A. W. Kendall, Ass’ C.. Chas. Young. 
E. B. Judson, Jr., V. P.. John Crouse, 


Lucius Gleason, /... 


Wm. K. Niver, V. ?.... 


Henry Lacy, Cas.... 


A. H. Sawyer, P 


I, ee Spencer, Fe 
D. F. Cannon, V. P 
E. M. Armfield, Cas 


James A. Bryan, Y eee 
. C. W. Story, V 


5, Wee SOs Fa Peenen 
D. C. Smith, Cas.... 


Chas. T. Young. 
O. Holcomb. 
H. H. Gifford. 


. C, L. Hubbard. 


Geo. P. Hier. 
Lucius Gleason. 
G. S. Leonard. 
Gilderoy Lord. 
L. J. N. Stark. 


H. Tiedeman, V. P..... James Pannell. 


H, E. Green, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
Solon Burgess, V. P..... 
Cas. 


. L.A. Murfey, Ass’z 
.. W. R. Southworth, 


ohn T. Whitelaw, ?.. 
E. R. Date, Cas.......0- 


F. A. Mehling. 
Edward Bingham, 


John F, Whitelaw. 


J. W. Bradshaw, Cas.... W. Stewart. 
Jos. Ralston, V/. ’P cious a P, Ottley. 
C. P Harley, P ieeee okie Wm. C. Holgate, 
John Crave, V.-P......¢ Chas. E. Slocum. 
W. P. South, Vo Piscces John G. Prather. 


FE. C. Oblinger, 4. Cas.. 


James Young, 
H. R. Smith, 
i 2 


H 
A. C. Moss, and VP. 


Chas. H. Moss, Cas 
A. 


Musselman, ’. P 


D. V. R. Manley, A. Cas 
Wm. H. Baldwin, V. ?.. : Sheldon Newton. 


Gunnison, Cas.. 
ere Gunnison, A, Cas. C. E. Gunnison, 


Amos Bowman, LY. 


, ae 


A, Long. 


e*eeeeeee 

eee eeeee 
*eeseeeee0ee 
eoeeen eevee 


. P, Holdeman, 


E, P. Lindemuth, Cas... Amos Bowman. 
Geo. F. Tyler, P.(pro tem) S. F. Tyler. 
eo wt 


. S. Caldwell, ‘Ir., V 


Theo. M. Delancy, Paes 
Henry McConnell, Cas.. 


H. G. Clifton, Cas, 


5. ‘Pantall, Asst 


Cas.. 


. Robt. Dornan, 
. G. A. Linton. 
. John D. Brown, 
Paul Brown. 
Fred H. Souder. 


John M. Stewart, V. P... S. Waddle, Sr. 


. John Mullen, V. ?....... 


A, Fulton. 


Cree. bn SOM, Pececese dD ee Powell. 


; Se Gow BE Gai cence 
C. W. Greene, Cas...... 


. K. Schenberger, 
i. W. Eddy. 


J. Allen Smith, ?........ A. B. Wardlaw. 


James Woodrow, ?..... 


* Deceased, 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


Bank and Place. 
. Cleveland Nat. B., Cleveland. . 
.. City Nat. Bank, Knoxville 
. Third Nat. Bank, Knoxville... 


(February, 


Elected. 
J. H. Craigmiles, P 
Edward Henegar, 4. C.. 
F, W. Armstrong, Cas.. 


In place of 


.. N.B. of McMinnville, McMinnville W. H. Magness, V. P.. 


. Peoples National Bank, 
McMinnville. 


. First Nat. Bank, Morristown... 


.. First N. B., South Pittsburg... . 


. Corsicana National Bank, 
Corsicana. 
.. Fourth Nat. Bank, Dallas 
. Thatcher Bros. Banking Ce., 
Logan City. 
Merch. Nat. Bank, Burlington.. 
. Factory Point Nat. Bank, f 
Manchester. } 
. First Nat. Bank, Springfield.. 
Planters National Bank, j 
Danville. ; 
. Bank of Commerce, Norfolk.. 
Wash . First Nat. Bank, Snohomish.. 


W. Va.. Wellsburg National Bank, 
Wellsburg. 


. Sam’! L. Colville, 
Cc. J. F. Morford. 
F, Colville, Cas. ....... C. Coffee. 
D. W. C. Senter, V. P... RL. Grant. 
Geo. E. Downing, V. P.. W. M. Duncan, 
E. W. Johnson, V. P.. 
C, W. Jester, and V.P.. 
T. J. Oliver, P 
G. W. Thatcher, Mg’r.. 
H. E. Hatch, Cas 
T. E Wales, 
A. L. Graves, P 


D. S. Wilson, V. ?. A. L. Graves. 


W. H. Tinker, Ass’¢ Cas. W. D. Woolson. 
W. P. Bethell, ?...... . W. F. Cheek. 
W. F. Cheek, V. P 

. Geo. W. Wilson, Cas.. 
. Hi. 
Jo 
D. 
ie 


W. P. Bethell. 

. W. S. Wilkinson.* 
ee Comegys, V. P.... Isaac Cathcart. 
hn C, Palmer, P W. K. Pendleton. 
F, ‘ John oes Palmer. 
W. J. S. Beall. 





OFFICIAL 
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BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from January No., page 559.) 


3955 First National Bank 
Nanticoke, Pa. 
3956 Baker-Boyer National Bank... 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

3957 First National Bank 
Trenton, Mo. 


3958 City National Bank 
Kearney, Neb. 


Isaac Everitt, 


Harry D. Flanagan, $75,000 


John F. Boyer, 


Herbert E. Johnston, 150,000 


Stephen Peery, 


Chas. E. Ford, 50,000 


J. S. Adair, 100,000 


3059 First National Bank........ . E. E. Kimball, 


Nevada, Mo. 

3960 First National Bank 
Albion, Neb. 
3961 South Bethlehem Nat. Bank... 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 

3962 First National Bank 
Litchfield, Ill. 

3963 ‘First National Bank 


3964 Thomaston National Bank.... 
homaston, Conn, 
First National Bank | 
Anaconda, Mont. 
First National Bank 
Hillsboro, Ore. 
Citizens National Bank 
Franklin, Ind. 
Iowa State National Bank.... 
Sioux City, lowa. 
-First National Bank 
Carroll, Iowa. 


F, E, Carr, 100,000 


Chas. E. West, 


F,S. Thompson, 60,000 


Wm. Rothrock, 


J. B. McCamaut, 


R. J. Whitney, 


Eli Miller, 


J. O. Johnston, 


W. P. Hazen, 


Arthur J. Hine, 


Fred. I. Roberts, 


Wm. M. Thornton, 


4 weeeee John W. Shute, 


J. D. Merryman, 


Thos, W. Woollen, 


John W, Ragsdale, 


D. T. Gilman, 


R. S. Van Keuren, 


O. A. Kentner, 


R. G. Smith, 


* Deceased. 











CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


KAN.... 


OHIO... 


PENN... 


Bs Bises 


TEXAS.. 


UTAH.. 


WasH. 


(Continued from January No., page 559.) 


. Thomaston .... Seth E. Thomas, succeeded by Thomaston National Bank. 


Litchfield...... S.. M. Grubbs & Co., succeeded by First National Bank. 


. Sheffield....... Boyden & Dewey, succeeded by A. W. Boyden & Son. 
Clear Lake..... Clear Lake Bank, reported closed. 
. Poseyville. .... V. P. Bozeman & Co., now Bozeman-Waters Banking Co., 
same Officers and correspondents. 
« BDUREED. «cv cccas Exchange Bank, reported failed, 
gE dtc cceces Baumann Bros., succeeded by Iowa State Bank. 
HK on ossenecd Farmers & Merchants Bank, succeeded by First National 


Bank, same officers. 


. Kingman...... Citizens National Bank, succeeded by Citizens Bank, same 


officers and correspondents, 


S Serrerery Second National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 


and.succeeded by Webber Bros. 


. Marquette. .... Knapp & Joslin, now J. V. Knapp. 


Kansas City... Armour Bros. Banking Co. has been succeeded by Midland 
National Bank. 


¢ PERS s Saclcees Albion State Bank and Boone County Bank have been 


succeeded by First National Bank. 


PR cvcions: Elkhorn Valley Bank (McClure, Hagerty & Gardiner,) now 


McGreevy & Hagerty, proprietors. 


.. Far Rockaway. Wallace, Smith & Co., succeeded by the Far Rockaway Bank. 
.- Johnstown..... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, suc- 


ceeded by Peoples Bank, same correspondents. 
Canal Fulton.. Fulton Bank (A. J. Kittinger), succeeded by the Exchange 
Bank 


ank., 
Li PerPrrre Banking House of C. Weiser & Son, have sold out. | 
Pawtucket. .... Pacific National Bank, of North Providence, now Pacific 
National Bank of Pawtucket. 
Waco... ... .. The title of the Waco National Bank, has been changed to 
First National Bank. The management remains 
unchanged. 


Logan City.... Thatcher Bros. & Co., now Thatcher Bros. Banking Co. 


Walla Walla... Baker & Boyer have been succeeded by the Baker-Boyer 
National Bank, 


DEATHS. 


WILKINSON.—On December 17, aged fifty-six years, WILLIAM S. WILKENSON, 


Cashier of Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Va. 
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